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Tue twentieth century citizen, looking 
back on the history of his country, might 
well rise up in anger and ask: ‘‘ Why, after 
almost a century of publie education, do we 
still have so much unemployment, destitu- 
tion, pauperism, delinquency and crime in 
the United States?”’ 

We could answer him by making excuses, 
by explaining that in spite of nearly a 
century of free schooling less than half our 
population is even now well educated; or 
we might’affirm that schooling is a minor 
part of the citizen’s real training and that 
the school can not, under present condi- 
tions, offset the influence of the many other 
avenues of learning that help to determine 
human conduct. All these are, of course, 
only partial answers. Probably no one 
could make a positive reply which would be 
at all conclusive. It is the intention of this 
article, however, to point out some of the 
serious weaknesses in the philosophy of the 
American People as reflected in American 
education, which have contributed to our 
present social situation especially with 
regard to poverty and crime. 

First, let us note that faith in public edu- 
cation is still strong in the United States. 
When depression conditions forced severe 
retrenchment and many districts consid- 
ered seriously the necessity for closing the 
schools, even for a short period, the parents 


and citizens generally raised strenuous ob- 
jections. Schools were kept open by in- 
creasing the size of classes, by diversion of 
building funds into instruction, by per- 
suading teachers to wait for their salaries 
and in many other ways. Whether this 
faith is justified is another question. 

Less than a century ago, when the 
friends of education were agitating for free 
schools to be supported from the proceeds 
of taxation, it was claimed that free school- 
ing would be a powerful agency toward 
reducing pauperism and poverty. Since 
the need of the times in a growing country 
was for heavy production of material goods, 
the idea seemed to prevail that if we could 
only produce enough, prosperity would fol- 
low, and at least the worst effects of desti- 
tution and voluntary idleness might be 
avoided. Education in schools and colleges 
would play a large part in bringing about 
these desirable changes, or at least so it was 
hoped. 

Accurate information about the extent of 
poverty in pioneer days is lacking, but it is 
generally assumed that the contrast be- 
tween wealth and poverty was less marked 
than it is to-day. In other words, although 
some acquired fortunes and others did not, 
distribution of wealth was fairly equitable, 
and the man who wanted to earn a living 
was able to do so. People were satisfied 
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with less than would be regarded as a mini- 
mum standard of living in 1939. Forty 
years ago the man who owned a horse and 
buggy was a man of some consequence; to- 
day the family living in what must be 
called poverty may and probably does pos- 
se‘: some kind of a car. In like manner, 
the possession of modern conveniences is 
taken for granted in towns and cities, and 
is not uncommon even in rural sections. 

These well-known facts are often cited 
for the purpose of pointing to a higher 
standard of living as the natural inheri- 
tance from our forefathers, and as an indi- 
cation that, by readjustment, 
poverty may be reduced to a minimum in 
the near future. But to judge from Ameri- 
can life as we find it to-day, it seems rather 
that we have simply reached a new con- 
clusion as to the nature of poverty. We are 
perhaps like the family which gradually 
acquires a larger and larger income, but 
finds that with each increase its wants and 
desires reduce it again to a state of what it 
considers poverty. The multiplication of 
wants and desires does not, of course, auto- 
matically produce poverty, but may make 
poverty in a relative sense less and less 
bearable. Poverty is truly a state of mind, 
and as such it offers a rare opportunity to 
education. 

Without denying the very obvious fact 
that we are still carrying a heavy burden 
of absolute poverty and pauperism, it is 
possible to point out two great fallacies 
which have permeated our past and pres- 
ent educational policies. First, we have 
followed the philosophy of a nation en- 
grossed in the idea of success in terms of 
acquisitiveness; second, we have helped to 
create a surplus of wants and desires that 
have brought about dissatisfaction instead 
of contentment. In the typical schools of 
forty or fifty years ago the pupils were 
to seek success at the top of 


economic 


taught 


the golden stairway of opportunity, and 
whether teachers realized it or not, success 
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meant to the great majority money and 
property and the power that goes with it. 
The schools in many cases outdid Horatio 
Alger in helping the ‘‘good little boy’’ to 
come out on top with a fat bank account. 
This idea is still with us, a handicap to 
progress in real civilization which it will 
not be easy to overcome. 

People have too easily rejected the once 
prevalent idea that a man might be happy 
though poor. They are only partly justi- 
fied in regarding the promulgation of this 
idea as a mere attempt on the part of the 
people of wealth to keep the poorer classes 
in subjection. In so far as poverty really 
is a state of mind, rather than an economic 
situation, prosperity is also a state of mind. 
Above the level of destitution, people may 
be truly contented without being wholly 
satisfied. 

The failure of education may be summed 
up in a sentence which, although true when 
taken by itself, may easily lead us astray: 
‘* Education has raised the standard of liy- 
ing by increasing the wants and needs of 
the people.’’ When these wants and needs 
exceed the limits of consuming power, the 
law of diminishing returns will not only 
lead to stagnation of the standard of living 
at a low level, but produce a distress of 
mind which is even more devastating. In 
certain respects we are already dealing with 
a situation of this kind. Increasing the 
national income to eighty or one hundred 
billion dollars will not solve the problem if 
the present philosophy of the American 
people does not change. Acquisitive ma- 
terialism may easily become a more power- 
ful menace to American culture than either 
communism or fascism. 

Our national life was founded upon the 
basis of the earning of a subsistence living 
by hard labor. Our ancestors were wise 
enough to teach and preach the gospel of 
hard work, and, fortunately for us, they 
succeeded. It does not follow, however, 
that we must ‘‘go and do likewise.”’ 
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To-day we are living in a new and differ- 
ent civilization. With fewer human work- 
ers we can produce more and, although for 
a time unemployment may increase, the 
opportunities for new activities and new 
outlets are multiplied. Very properly, we 
are beginning to think in terms of leisure, 
not leisure as ‘‘nothing to do,’’ but leisure 
in the true Greek sense, work done for the 
love of work, unhurried, and in the true 
spirit of play or recreation. We have made 
some tentative gestures in the direction of 
this form of leisure, but there is still the 
tremendous momentum of a driving, rush- 
ing, ‘‘progressive’’ culture to overcome. It 
will take a few generations to release the 
accelerator. One of the important out- 
comes of eliminating some of the feverish, 
nervous energy of American life should be 
the reappraisal of human culture and a 
saner attitude toward material wealth and 
the real meaning of poverty. 

History teaches that living in compara- 
tive poverty is no great handicap, either 
socially or individually. We all know this, 
yet it has not become a part of our daily 
working philosophy. We are trying to 
carry the ideal of acquisitiveness over into 
an economy in which it will have no place. 

Properly directed, organized education 
may do several things to correct the mis- 
takes of the past: (1) it may ‘‘debunk’’ the 
too firmly established idea that material 
wealth is a true measure of success; (2) it 
may subordinate vocational training to its 
proper place in the education of the indi- 
vidual as a member of society; (3) it may 
help to establish attitudes which, above the 
line of destitution, are concerned with the 
true values of life rather than with the 
purely material values. 

On this third point the objection may be 
raised that such teaching will encourage 
people to be contented with an inferior 
material status, and so it will. But an in- 
ferior status in life with respect to wealth 
is not really poverty at all. We are in a 
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position in which we must gradually adjust 
ourselves to a decreasing population, to a 
new order in which the will to get rich 
quick can lead only to tragedy, and in 
which education, if it sees the light, may 
clear the way to this adjustment. 

Another hope frequently expressed when 
free schools were an issue, was thet educa- 
tion would tend to reduce delinquency and 
erime. This hope has not been realized, 
although we have devoted a century to pub- 
lie education, supposedly maintained at a 
high moral level. 

In a book published in 1931 a student of 
the problem charges that our failure to 
make headway against crime is due to our 
national tradition of individualism and to 
our material prosperity. Our ‘“‘pathologi- 
eal individualism’’ has degenerated into a 
tradition of lawlessness, and our diverse 
standards of conduet, racial, sectional, occu- 
pational, cultural and religious have cher- 
ished and nourished this tradition. Con- 
tributing still further to the strengthening 
of this excess of materialistic individualism 
our educational machinery has gone over 
to the ‘‘freedom theory,’’ weakening its 
effectiveness by the lack of external disci- 
pline and opening the pathway of least re- 
sistance to our unrestrained youth. The 
writer points out that this is apparently the 
only nation in which respect for law has 
not increased with the expansion of uni- 
versal education, and American looseness in 
living is further demonstrated by the fact 
that we have the highest divorce rate of 
any nation in the world. 

There is enough truth in these accusa- 
tions to make them embarrassing, even 
though they may not apply with full force 
to the year 1939. The depression did not 
actually increase the crime rate; in the case 
of some offenses it was even reduced by 
efficient work on the part of enforcement 
agencies. Known felonies vary little from 
year to year if all offenses are included. 
If it could be said we have held our own 





during the depression (which we probably 
could not have done without greatly in- 
creased efficiency in law enforcement) the 
problem of the future assumes heightened 
significance as an educational problem ; that 
is, if we may assume that the vigilance of 
officers and courts and state and federal 
cooperation is not relaxed. 

From 1900 to 1925, though statisties are 
not highly reliable, the record is fairly 
clear, and it shows a gradual increase in 
the crime rate, even when misdemeanors 
are not included. It is also true that minor 
infractions of the law have increased rap- 
idly since the beginning of the century, and 
their incidence shows a close relation to the 
growth of cities and to improper living con- 
ditions in congested centers. Crime in the 
nineteenth century was mostly a local prob- 
lem ; to-day it is a national problem calling 
for close cooperation of local, state and 
federal police. 

Reliable criminologists are the last to 
claim that criminals are not responsible 
persons but are victims of heredity and en- 
vironment. Both juvenile and adult de- 
linquents are, in at least half the cases, 
individuals who, believing in their own in- 
telligence, are using it to gain material 
wealth by openly methods. 
From their point of view, though to us it 
seems perverted, they are true social beings, 
loyal to groups if not to the whole of 
society. Crime and _ delinquency have 
thoroughly entrenched themselves by mak- 
ing a perverted use of intelligence and by 
adopting many of the systematic methods 
of business organization. The success of 
the criminal class is an outgrowth of the 
materialistic philosophy that pro- 
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duced predatory business and the self-made 
man, along with pauperism, vagrancy and 
rural and urban destitution. 

Crime has been encouraged, also, by our 
crude methods of punishment and our elab- 
orate injustice in dealing with delinquents 
when apprehended. 


Again we have gener- 
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ally failed to develop efficiency in detection 
of crime and capture of criminals. For the 
most part we have fallen down rather 
pathetically in our efforts to dissolve the 
alliance between politicians and the under- 
world. All these social failures are obvious 
enough to the well-informed citizen to re- 
quire no further elaboration. Our interest 
is rather in the responsibility of organized 
education for these failures. 

The forefathers were solicitous about one 
point in employing teachers; they insisted 
on men and women of good moral charac- 
ter. The example set by these teachers was 
to serve as a useful model for the children 
entrusted to their care, and usually such 
teachers were not difficult to find. 

But while on the whole the teachers were 
highly moral, if not puritanical, their teach- 
ing became largely un-moral. What char- 
acter training they attempted was vaguely 
interpolated between the intricacies of 
spelling, handwriting, arithmetic and read- 
ing, and was generally ineffective. Even 
to-day teachers are often so concerned 
about health habits, the activity curriculum 
and reading problems that they have little 
or no time for anything other than the 
strictly un-moral aspects of the curriculum. 
High-sounding statements about character 
training rarely find application in school 
practice. 

The early efforts at character training 
finally gave way to an intense skepticism 
about pioneer morals, a skepticism no doubt 
justified by the many non-moral precepts 
held sacred as a part of a narrow code. In 
time, however, this break with the past be- 
came so complete that it led to the general 
relaxation of all moral discipline, and to 
an attitude that each generation must adopt 
its own moral code. To the anti-social indi- 
vidualist this meant of course no moral code 
at all, or at most a perverted code for the 
‘‘oang’’ only. 

The next refuge of the ultra-modern edu- 
eator was the idea that if we can make 
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people really intelligent, they will perforce 
lead respectable lives on a high moral level. 
A high degree of intelligence, if we concede 
its possibility for all, does involve a con- 
sideration for the rights of others, but this 
is not by any means the whole of morality. 
It is useless to try to solve the dilemma by 
asserting that no criminal is really intelli- 
gent. Whatever his code may be, he shows 
ingenuity in committing the crimes and in 
escaping the penalty, a type of intelligence 
(or call it what you will) that serves him 
well at great expense to society. 

Since the moral attitude of an individual 
is necessarily subjective, character can not 
be taught as an objective science might be 
taught. Character is not a mere social 
attribute involving the rights of others; it 
is an individual matter depending heavily 
upon respect for one’s self. Most weak 
character leading to delinquency probably 
arises from two sources: first, from an ob- 
servation that the ‘‘status quo’’ in society 
is not what the teacher taught, but some- 
thing much worse; second, the discovery 
that in a democratic society there is little 
real concern for the individual, unless he is 
smart enough to outwit the law, in which 
case he becomes a sort of a hero. 

Has the typical attitude of Americans 
changed for the better since Dickens wrote 
these words in his ‘‘ American Notes’’? 


Is it not a very disgraceful circumstance that 
such a man as So-and-So should be acquiring a 
large property by the most infamous and odious 
means, and not withstanding all the crimes of 
which he has been guilty, should be tolerated and 
abetted by your citizens? He is a public nuisance, 
is he not? 

** Yes, six”? 

A convicted liar? 

"Yea, aig?” 

He has been kicked, and cuffed, and caned? 

“Ves, sirs?? 

And he is utterly dishonourable, debased, and 
profligate? 

‘*Yes, sir.?? 

In the name of wonder, then, what is his merit? 

‘* Well, sir, he is a smart man.’’ 
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The modern trend in education leads to 
knowledge and perhaps to understanding, 
but only by chance to wisdom and virtue. 
Even the meaning of these two words has 
been changed. The wise man is the clever 
man, and the word ‘‘virtue’’ has become 
almost obsolete. Wisdom implies intelli- 
gence properly applied and should not be 
identified with science. It is just as desir- 
able an acquisition as the most detailed 
knowledge of a highly specialized science. 
Yet it can never be obtained through 
knowledge alone, or even through under- 
standing applied to knowledge, but only by 
both of these plus a proper appreciation of 
real human values. 

The materialistic philosophy still preva- 
lent in American life attaches great impor- 
tanee to getting ahead, going places and 
being somebody. Cleverness is more ad- 
mired than real wisdom. Rewards are 
given to the go-getter and not to the humble 
man who lives a law-abiding virtuous life. 
Perhaps because ‘‘virtue is its own re- 
ward,’’ few people seek it as Socrates did 
in ancient Athens. Can American society 
and education give genuine virtue and 
morality new life, or must we go on forever 
in the shadow of our material structure, 
unable to apply wisdom to our problems? 
Billions spent on education to fight crime 
will not abolish crime; what is needed is a 
realistic twentieth century renaissance of 
virtue and wisdom. 

One major difficulty, in the writer’s 
opinion, is that teaching on every level 
lacks completeness. Students are left with 
facts and with some understanding, but 
without strong personal attitudes and 
sound opinions. Teaching has become so 
objective that the student does not analyze 
his personal relationship to the problem on 
which he is working. There is, very prop- 
erly, opposition to the indoctrination of 
pupils, but failure so to teach that the pupil 
indoctrinates himself, is fatal to the devel- 
opment of mature attitudes. Attitudes in- 
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clude not only knowledge and understand- 
ing but some kind of an emotional reaction. 
The teacher’s job is to secure this reaction, 
not by using ‘‘inspirational’’ methods, but 
by persuading students to draw conclusions 
which will regulate their own attitudes and 
behavior. The teacher is no more obligated 
to change attitudes than to confirm them, 
but too often neither result is achieved. 

The difference between what is done and 
what might be done is similar to the differ- 
ence between understanding and wisdom. 
Without understanding there can be no 
wisdom, but the capsheaf of understanding 
is wisdom. Understanding is conceivable 
without attitudes, but as attitudes develop 
toward maturity in the light of aecumulat- 
ing knowledge, they should merge into wis- 
dom, and wisdom has virtue as one of its 
most valuable constituents. 

The wise man is not the man who makes 
the greatest contribution to knowledge or 
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prosperity, but the man who knows how to 
live among his fellow men in a world in 
which the art of living has been too much 
neglected. The virtuous man is the man 
whose wisdom makes him content to play 
his large or small part with due deference 
to his own interests and to those of his 
neighbors. The very fact that we have 
shied away from the use of abstract terms 
like ‘‘wisdom’’ and ‘‘virtue’”’ is an illustra- 
tion of the overdone American tendency to 
deal objectively and inductively with all 
issues. 

Once again we are faced with the propo- 
sition that aequisitiveness, materialism and 
within limits, resistance to conformity are 
expressions of attitudes not favorable to a 
healthy manner of living. Can education 
answer the challenge of delinquency by 
developing a new philosophy and applying 
it to better ways of living among the Ameri- 
can people? 


UNORTHODOX ACADEMIC WEDLOCK 


By GLENN R. PEASE 


COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC; STOCKTON JUNIOR COLLEGE 


A.LTHouGH the private four-year liberal 
arts college is frequently listed as one of 
the outstanding products of American edu- 
vation, its doom has been repeatedly pre- 
dicted by both friends and foes. Within 
recent years many well-wishers of the pri- 
vate college have been disturbed by the 
rapid rise of the public junior college move- 
ment, and some have even asked themselves 
if this new institution is to deal the final 
blow to the private liberal arts college in 
America. 

The College of the Pacific has taken the 
logical step in adjustment to this encroach- 
ment, and has for the past four and a half 
years been rubbing elbows on the same cam- 
pus and in the same buildings with a publie 


junior college. Because of the uniqueness 


of this arrangement, which seems so foreign 
to American college tradition, it may be of 
interest to many in the realm of higher edu- 
cation to have an eye-witness description of 
the plan and procedure.* 

The College of the Pacific was granted 
its first charter in 1851, thus becoming the 
earliest incorporated institution of college 
grade in the state of California. After a 
somewhat typical up-and-down experience 
of over seventy years at Santa Clara and 
San Jose, the college was moved to Stockton 
in 1924. Here registration figures began 
to climb, reaching a high point of 866, ex- 

1A very brief description may be found in an 
article by the president of the Stockton Junior Col- 
lege, Dwayne Orton, Calif. Jour. of Secondary 
Education, January, 1937. 
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elusive of summer school, in 1930. From 
that date the depression drought began to 
dry up the revenues and the registration 
fioures declined as well. 

In 1933 the lower division of the college 
was organized into an experimental ‘‘gen- 
eral college.’’? In 1935 the city of Stockton 
was granted permission to organize a public 
junior college, but had no campus or build- 
ines available. After considerable discus- 
sion, and a request for an opinion from the 
Attorney-General as to the legality of such 
a plan, it was arranged that the College of 
the Pacifie would rent to the Stockton board 
of education the facilities available on its 
campus for the proposed junior college: 


classrooms, laboratories, library, audi- 
torium, gymnasium and _ athletic fields, 
offices, ete. 

At this time the College of the Pacific 


turned over to the junior college its experi- 
mental general college, thus surrendering 
completely its freshman and sophomore 
years and thereby becoming the first pri- 
vate three-year liberal arts college in the 
country to restrict its academic offerings to 
a junior year, a senior year and one gradu- 
The dean of the General College 
became the administrative head of the 
Stockton Junior College. Except for the 
deans of men and women who are employed 
jointly by both institutions the administra- 
tive and business offices of the two colleges 
are entirely separate and distinct. Many of 
the faculty, however, are under part-time 
contract in each institution, drawing salary 
from each in proportion to the percentage 
of time given to it. 

The Associated Students of the College 
of the Pacific, the student body organiza- 
tion, was dissolved and a new organization 
called The Pacifie Student Association was 
organized to include the students of both 
institutions. Membership in this organiza- 


ate year.? 


* The graduate year was added in 1924 to enable 
secondary teacher-credential candidates to meet the 
revised state requirements. 
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tion is compulsory in the College of the 
Pacific, but due to a school law must be left 
optional in the junior college. The only 
exception to this is for junior-college stu- 
dents resident on the campus. The adminis- 
tration of the private college protects itself 
by demanding that such students avail 
themselves of the infirmary service included 
in student body membership. Out of the 
1,552 registrants in the Stockton 
College in the present semester, 780 have 
taken out membership in the Pacifie Student 
Association. Student members of both in- 
stitutions are eligible for office in the stu- 


Junior 


dent organization. 

Athletie affiliations of the College of the 
Pacific are with the Far Western Confer- 
ence. Due to the fact that other members 
of the conference have a three-year eligibil- 
ity rule, permission was granted for sopho- 
mores in the public junior college to play on 
College of the Pacific teams. The freshmen 
athletes have, until the present year, con- 
stituted the Stockton Junior College teams. 
The rule has now been changed so that 
sophomore athletes can choose which insti- 
tution they will affiliate with, but the choice 
once made must cover all lines of ecompeti- 
tive sports. If an athlete competes two 
years in junior-college levels, he still has 
three years of eligibility in the College of 
the Pacific, provided that he delays gradua- 
tion until the middle of the third year. 

In practically every respect the arrange- 
ment has been advantageous to the public 
institution. The city of Stockton was saved 
the considerable expense of providing a 
campus and plant for several hundred stu- 
dents. The presence of dormitories for both 
men and women, a large expertly managed 
dining hall, and a well-regulated campus 
life have attracted hundreds of students 
from outside the local junior-college dis- 
trict. The California law makes it possible 
for a junior-college student to attend any 
publie junior college he may select. The 
district of attendance collects the per capita 
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cost of current expenses, less the state sub- 
vention, and a $65.00 facilities charge for 
each student. As approximately 50 per 
cent. of the registrants at the local junior 
college come from outside the district, a 
considerable amount of money is brought 
into the city of Stockton in the form of 
fees, board and room and personal expendi- 
tures of various types. 

The presence of several hundred upper 
classmen and graduate students, the more 
varied and better organized extra-curricu- 
lar activities and the presence of fraternity 
and sorority living groups on the campus 
have combined to give to the Stockton 
Junior College an academic atmosphere 
which is very seldom found at public junior 
colleges. 

From the point of view of the private 
college the advantages are not so apparent 
as yet. It must be stressed again that the 
recency of the inauguration of the plan 
makes it impossible at this time to evaluate 
accurately the venture. There are, how- 
ever, some rather definite trends that may 
be noted. 

The rental of space and equipment has 
not, as yet, directly benefited the College of 
the Pacific. This is due primarily to the 
rapid growth of the junior college registra- 
tion which has made necessary each year 
additions to plant and equipment, increased 
operating expense and replacement charges 
which have practically consumed the rent- 
als. The California law provides that a dis- 
trict collects from the state and other dis- 
tricts in any year on the basis of the average 
daily attendance (A. D. A.) for the previous 
year. Official registration figures from the 
Stockton Junior College, given in Table I, 
will make it plain that provision has been 
made each year by the College of the Pacific 
for from two hundred to three hundred 
more students than the A. D. A. on the basis 
of which rentals were collected for that 
year. 

When this growth levels off in the near 
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TABLE I 
STOCKTON JUNIOR COLLEGE REGISTRATION Data 








1935-36 (freshmen only) ....... 303 
OS PRA arr 910 
DUUTHGG 6.256606 steew onus ces 1212 
ne en 476 
1939—40 (fall semester only) 1552 





future, the rentals will not only catch up 
with the expenditures, but will probably 
provide a small income beyond the necessi- 
ties for current expenses of all legitimate 
types. 

Indirectly, the financial returns have been 
quite satisfactory to the College of the 
Pacific. The large dining hall has been 
crowded to capacity. All dormitories have 
been equally crowded and new facilities 
provided; still the demands have not been 
met, and many parents reluctantly take 
their children elsewhere because of lack of 
rooming facilities on the local campus. 

It is still too early to say what the effect 
of the arrangement may be on the registra- 
tion figures of the private college. Theo- 
retically, the two years of junior-college 
work on the campus of the private college 
should build friendships and awaken inter- 
ests that would hold the junior-college grad- 
uates at the College of the Pacific for their 
remaining two or three years of academic 
work. Certain facts relative to California 
public junior colleges not commonly under- 
stood by people in other states may need 
clarification at this point. 

The big universities and the standard col- 
leges of California have not accepted stu- 
dents who fell below:-the top third of their 
high-school graduating classes, and even 
then only those who have taken an academic 
course. The public junior colleges must by 
law accept practically any one who desires 
to register. Most of the larger junior col- 
leges provide many so-called non-academic 
courses for those who can not qualify for, 
or do not care to do, work of academic grade 
—the only type that is transferable to 
higher institutions. According to Merton 
R. Hill, the number of such non-academic 
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eourses in publie junior colleges of Cali- 
fornia has inereased from 16 in 1916 to 
1116 in 1938.8 Such non-academic courses 
carry credit for graduation from the junior 
colleges, but as noted above, such credits 
are usually non-transferable to standard col- 
loves or the universities. Thus a consider- 
able per cent. of those completing their 
work at the end of their sophomore year in 
the Stockton Junior College do not have 
junior-transfer possibilities. The figures in 
Table II indicate a fair percentage of hold- 
overs from the junior college to the private 
college, but the actual numbers are small 
compared to the total numbers registered in 
the junior college. 


TABLE II 


STOCKTON JUNIOR COLLEGE TRANSFERS TO 
COLLEGE OF PACIFIC 











. Per cent. 
Year No. Jr.— No. enter- entering 
transfers ing C.0O.P. C.O0.P. 
1936-37 .... 0 0 0 
1937-38 .... 188 109 58 
1938-39 .... 175 74 42 





There may be some disadvantages to the 
College of the Pacifie from the presence of 
the public junior college on its campus, al- 
though there are no clear-cut illustrations 
which can be advanced at this time. The 
fact that the private college students con- 
stitute only about one fourth of the total 
number on the campus seems to some a 
decided overload of lower division students. 
This percentage does not compare so un- 
favorably with that of many standard four- 
year colleges as to constitute a unique prob- 
Furthermore, if one takes into con- 
sideration the fact that considerable num- 
bers of adults are registered in junior-col- 
lege classes, it is seen that the campus does 
not have any particular overload of adoles- 
cents at the more unstable level. 

It seems to the author that, if there is a 
chance for adverse criticism, it is basically 
due to the fact that a public junior college 
enrolls a much higher per cent. of students 
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from what the sociologists would call the 
less-favored social and cultural levels of the 
general population. Private colleges, par- 
ticularly denominational institutions, have 
prided themselves on their cultural contri- 
bution to generations of diamonds in the 
rough. It is just possible, however, that 
the proportion of rough diamonds may be 
too high for the cutting tools to do a satis- 
factory job in the two years allotted to 
junior-college education; or it may even be 
coneeivable that the cutting edges of the 
best tools may be dulled by too constant 
contact with the unpolished stones. It 
must also be remembered that the large per 
cent. of people in non-academic courses may 
mean that we are using on the uneut dia- 
monds a type of tool that has very little 
value for this sort of diamond cutting. It 
seems almost inescapable that there will be 
some effect upon the academic atmosphere 
from the presence of so high a per cent. of 
non-academic persons. It is even conceiv- 
able that some prospective College of the 
Pacific students may find such a campus so 
unattractive that they will go elsewhere, al- 
though there is no direct evidence on this 
point. Unfortunately it is absolutely im- 
possible to clear this issue at present. 

Registration figures from the two institu- 
tions may throw some interesting, if uncer- 
tain, light on the situation so far as mere 
numbers are concerned. Inclusion in Table 
III of two five-year-spaced sets of registra- 
tion figures before the beginning of the 
venture will indicate readjustment trends 
at the College of the Pacific. 

Figures cover a multitude of complexities 
without an understanding of which the 
mere digits are not even half-truths. A 
few items of explanation will make Table 
III registration figures much more signifi- 
cant so far as understanding trends is con- 
cerned. 

Stockton was a city of some 50,000 in- 
habitants in the midst of a thickly popu- 
lated rural district when the College of the 
Pacific was relocated in 1924. Late after- 
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TABLE III 
REGISTRATION FIGURES OF COLLEGE OF PACIFIC AND STOCKTON JUNIOR 
COLLEGE BY YEARS 
College of the Pacific 
Year a = ¥ ok ae — ; , pene eae 8.3.6. 
Fr. Soph. Jr. Sr. Grad. Unclas. Total Up. Div. total 
1925-26... 278 135 90 53 48 215 819 191 
1930-31 ... 222 177 150 149 121 47 866 420 
1935-36 ... 31 149 116 146 193 36 661 455 303* 
1936-37 ... 108 127 148 53 433 380 910 
1937-38 ... 126 132 136 67 462 395 1212 
1938-39 ... 161 148 152 68 §29 461 1476 
55 100 42 4597 417 1552+ 


1939-40... 162 155 


* Freshman year only. 
+ Fall semester figures only. 


Nore: The 31 freshmen of 1935-36 were high freshmen of first semester. 


noon, evening and Saturday classes, par- 
ticularly in education, were immediately 
organized for the benefit of teachers in 
service. Many such teachers took advan- 
tage of the new opportunities for meeting 
requirements for degrees and higher creden- 
tials of both teaching and administrative 
types. These people were, however, only 
part-time students registering for from two 
to six units of work a semester. At first 
they were counted as unclassified students 
and made up a considerable part of the 
1925-26 unclassified group of 215. Later 
they were registered in the regular classes. 
This type of student has been decreasing in 
numbers for several years as the local needs 
for such work were met. For example, out 
of the 193 graduate students of 1935-36, 
only 38 were full-time students. Of the 100 
graduate students of 1939-40, 35 are full- 
time students. 

In closing, it may be well to mention some 
non-statistical trends that are showing up 
in the experiment. 

Because of differences in the two salary 
schemes, there has been some dissatisfaction 
among teachers. This has led to a policy 
of hiring teachers for one institution only, 
although there has been no effort to crowd 
the original group of teachers into one in- 
stitution or the other. Some have volun- 
tarily asked to be made full-time in one 
college or the other because they felt more 
satisfaction in a particular type of work. 

There seem to be relatively fewer drop- 
outs among junior-transfer students than in 


the usual four-year liberal arts program. 
This means that once a student is registered 
as a junior there is greater surety that he 
will complete his work. Much more-or-less 
waste motion is thus eliminated from the 
work of the college. 

There seems a growing tendency for 
people who transfer elsewhere than to the 
College of the Pacific when they completed 
the junior college work, to return for their 
graduate work in preparation for teaching 
credentials. 

That the total enrolment of the College 
of the Pacific has been decidedly cut is an 
incontrovertible fact, even though the num- 
bers in the upper-division classes are grow- 
ing. It is estimated that the number of 
junior-college attendants will level off at 
from 2,000 to 2,200. It seems doubtful that 
farther growth in the junior college will 
ever send enough transfers to the senior 
college to make up its loss of students, so 
far as numbers are concerned, because of 
the high percentage of non-academic stu- 
dents who are not potential transfers. 

It can not be overemphasized that, looked 
at from the vantage point of 1940, it is im- 
possible to evaluate correctly the move made 
by the College of the Pacific in abandoning 
its lower-division work. With different laws 
in different states it may be possible to work 
out such an arrangement between private 
and public institutions without the complete 
surrender of the lower division to the public 
institution. At least a very interesting and 
worthwhile experiment is well under way. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE ST. LOUIS PROGRAM OF THE 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


“Tue Secondary School in Our American 
Democracy” will be the core of discussion at 
the conference of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals meeting in St. 
Louis, February 24-28. At the opening dinner 
session, Floyd W. Reeves, director of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission, will speak on “Youth 
To-day.” K. J. Clark, principal, Murphy High 
School, Mobile, Ala., and president of the asso- 
ciation, will preside at this meeting. 

The Monday program will center on the 
theme, “Modern Education Meets the Needs of 
Youth.” An address by F. R. Wegner, super- 
intendent of schools, Roslyn Heights, N. Y., 
and the presentation by Alice Keliher of one 
of the Human Relations Commission’s films, will 
take up the major portion of the program. 
Francis T. Spaulding, associate dean, School of 
Edueation, Harvard University, will appraise 
the picture and the problems it presents. 

Turning to the problem of vitalizing the school 
program for all youth, the association on Tues- 
day will hear Charles H. Judd, educational di- 
rector, NYA; Will French, professor of secon- 
dary education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Francis L. Bacon, principal of the 
Evanston (Ill.) Township High School. A 
round-table conference will be led by Aubrey 
Williams, executive director, NYA. 

Three separate sessions, one on the senior 
high-school program, another on the junior high- 
school program and the last on the junior-col- 
lege program, will be held on the final day of 
the conference, Wednesday, February 28. 
Among those scheduled to participate in these 
meetings are: Virgil M. Hardin, principal of 
Pipkin and Reed junior high schools, Spring- 
field, Mo.; J. Paul Leonard, professor of secon- 
dary education, Stanford University; Hugh H. 
Stewart, principal, Davis High School, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y.; Galen Jones, principal, Plain- 
field (N. J.) High School; C. L. Cushman, co- 
ordinator, Commission on Teachers Edueation, 
American Council on Education, and B. Lamar 
Johnson, dean, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


Evaluators for each of the sessions of the 


conference have been appointed. They inelnde: 
Paul E. Elicker, principal, Newton High School, 
Newtonville, Mass., chairman; John Rufi, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Missouri; Eli 
C. Foster, principal, Central High School, Tulsa, 
Okla.; Harold Alberty, director, University 
School, Ohio State University; J. Cecil Parker, 
Study 


Anspach, president, 


director, Seeondary-School Curriculum 
for Michigan, and C. L. 
Central State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, 


Mich. 


LEADERS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
PLAN A CRUSADE 

FoLLowinG the plea of Luther A. Weigle, 
dean of the Yale University Divinity School, the 
executive committee of the International Council 
of Religious Edueation, which met in Chicago 
for a six-day session, February 4-10, approved 
a “erusade for Christian education” in an effort 
to give religious training to some 20,000,000 
youths who now lack such a background. 

In a speech before the convention, Dr. Weigle 
declared that “To exclude religion from the pub- 
lie schools would be to surrender these schools 
to the sectarianism of atheism and irreligion.” 
He urged that the religious forees of the United 
States unite to put religion back into the publie 
schools and to do so without violating the prin- 
ciple of the separation of church and state. 
The first important aim of the crusade, as stated 
in The Christian Science Monitor, will be to 
“clear away prevalent assumptions that the 
publie school must exclude religion.” The pur- 
pose is to give in the publie schools appropriate 
expression to the “common religious faith of the 
American people as distinguished from sectar- 
lanism.” 

The movement for week-day religious educa- 
tion will be encouraged as a second step. Many 
cities, such as St. Louis and Pittsburgh, now 
permit pupils to attend classes in religion at 
stated times at the request of the parents, as 
reported in earlier issues of SCHOOL AND So- 
ciETY. In the number for February 3, the ques- 
tion, “Shall the State Teach Religion?” was 
answered in the negative by George A. Coe. 
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TABLE III 


REGISTRATION FIGURES OF COLLEGE OF PACIFIC AND STOCKTON JUNIOR 
COLLEGE By YEARS 





Year 

Fr Soph Jr Sr 
1925-26 . 278 135 90 53 
1936-31 . 222 177 150 149 
1935-36 31 149 116 146 
1936-37 . 108 127 
1937-38 ... 126 132 
1938-39 ... 161 148 
1939-40... 162 155 


* Freshman year only. 
+ Fall semester figures only. 


College of the Pacific 





a patos ae ee 8. J.C. 
Grad. Unclas. Total Up. Div. total 
48 215 819 191 
121 47 866 420 
193 36 661 455 3034 
148 53 433 380 910 
136 67 462 395 1212 
152 68 529 461 1476 
100 2 459 417 1552+ 


NoTE: The 31 freshmen of 1935-36 were high freshmen of first semester. 


noon, evening and Saturday classes, par- 
ticularly in education, were immediately 
organized for the benefit of teachers in 
service. Many such teachers took advan- 
tage of the new opportunities for meeting 
requirements for degrees and higher creden- 
tials of both teaching and administrative 
types. These people were, however, only 
part-time students registering for from two 
to six units of work a semester. At first 
they were counted as unclassified students 
and made up a considerable part of the 
1925-26 unclassified group of 215. Later 
they were registered in the regular classes. 
This type of student has been decreasing in 
numbers for several years as the local needs 
for such work were met. For example, out 
of the 193 graduate students of 1935-36, 
only 38 were full-time students. Of the 100 
graduate students of 1939-40, 35 are full- 
time students. 

In closing, it may be well to mention some 
non-statistical trends that are showing up 
in the experiment. 

Because of differences in the two salary 
schemes, there has been some dissatisfaction 
among teachers. This has led to a policy 
of hiring teachers for one institution only, 
although there has been no effort to crowd 
the original group of teachers into one in- 
stitution or the other. Some have volun- 
tarily asked to be made full-time in one 
college or the other because they felt more 
satisfaction in a particular type of work. 

There seem to be relatively fewer drop- 
outs among junior-transfer students than in 


the usual four-year liberal arts program. 
This means that once a student is registered 
as a junior there is greater surety that he 
will complete his work. Much more-or-less 
waste motion is thus eliminated from the 
work of the college. 

There seems a growing tendency for 
people who transfer elsewhere than to the 
College of the Pacific when they completed 
the junior college work, to return for their 
graduate work in preparation for teaching 
credentials. 

That the total enrolment of the College 
of the Pacific has been decidedly cut is an 
incontrovertible fact, even though the num- 
bers in the upper-division classes are grow- 
ing. It is estimated that the number of 
junior-college attendants will level off at 
from 2,000 to 2,200. It seems doubtful that 
farther growth in the junior college will 
ever send enough transfers to the senior 
college to make up its loss of students, so 
far as numbers are concerned, because of 
the high percentage of non-academic stu- 
dents who are not potential transfers. 

It can not be overemphasized that, looked 
at from the vantage point of 1940, it is im- 
possible to evaluate correctly the move made 
by the College of the Pacific in abandoning 
its lower-division work. With different laws 
in different states it may be possible to work 
out such an arrangement between private 
and public institutions without the complete 
surrender of the lower division to the public 
institution. At least a very interesting and 
worthwhile experiment is well under way. 
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EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE ST. LOUIS PROGRAM OF THE 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS 


“Tue Secondary School in Our American 
Demoeraey” will be the core of discussion at 
the conference of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals meeting in St. 
Louis, February 24-28. At the opening dinner 
session, Floyd W. Reeves, director of the Amer- 
ican Youth Commission, will speak on “Youth 
To-day.” K. J. Clark, principal, Murphy High 
School, Mobile, Ala., and president of the asso- 
ciation, will preside at this meeting. 

The Monday program will center on the 
theme, “Modern Education Meets the Needs of 
Youth.” An address by F. R. Wegner, super- 
intendent of schools, Roslyn Heights, N. Y., 
and the presentation by Alice Keliher of one 
of the Human Relations Commission’s films, will 
take up the major portion of the program. 
Francis T. Spaulding, associate dean, School of 
Edueation, Harvard University, will appraise 
the picture and the problems it presents. 

Turning to the problem of vitalizing the school 
program for all youth, the association on Tues- 
day will hear Charles H. Judd, edueational di- 
rector, NYA; Will French, professor of secon- 
dary education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Francis L. Bacon, principal of the 
Evanston (Ill.) Township High School. A 
round-table conference will be led by Aubrey 
Williams, executive director, NYA. 

Three separate sessions, one on the senior 
high-school program, another on the junior high- 
school program and the last on the junior-col- 
lege program, will be held on the final day of 
the conference, Wednesday, February 28. 
Among those scheduled to participate in these 
meetings are: Virgil M. Hardin, principal of 
Pipkin and Reed junior high schools, Spring- 
field, Mo.; J. Paul Leonard, professor of secon- 
dary edueation, Stanford University; Hugh H. 
Stewart, principal, Davis High School, Mount 
Vernon, N. Y.; Galen Jones, principal, Plain- 
field (N. J.) High School; C. L. Cushman, co- 
ordinator, Commission on Teachers Edueation, 
American Council on Education, and B. Lamar 
Johnson, dean, Stephens College, Columbia, Mo. 


of the 
They include: 


Evaluators for each of the sessions 
conference have been appointed. 
Paul E. Elicker, principal, Newton High School, 
Newtonville, Mass., chairman; John Rufi, pro- 
fessor of education, University of Missouri; Eli 
C. Foster, principal, Central High School, Tulsa, 
Okla.; Harold Alberty, director, University 
School, Ohio State University; J. Cecil Parker, 
director, Seeondary-School Study 
for Michigan, and C. L. Anspach, president, 
Central State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, 
Mich. 


Curriculum 


LEADERS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
PLAN A CRUSADE 

FoLtLowinG the plea of Luther A. Weigle, 
dean of the Yale University Divinity School, the 
executive committee of the International Couneil 
of Religious Edueation, which met in Chicago 
for a six-day session, February 4-10, approved 
a “crusade for Christian education” in an effort 
to give religious training to some 20,000,000 
youths who now lack such a background. 

In a speech before the convention, Dr. Weigle 
declared that “To exclude religion from the pub- 
lie schools would be to surrender these schools 
to the sectarianism of atheism and irreligion.” 
He urged that the religious forees of the United 
States unite to put religion back into the publie 
schools and to do so without violating the prin- 
ciple of the separation of church and state. 
The first important aim of the crusade, as stated 
in The Christian Science Monitor, will be to 
assumptions that the 


The pur- 


“clear away prevalent 
publie school must exclude religion.” 
pose is to give in the publie schools appropriate 


expression to the “common religious faith of the 


American people as distinguished from sectar- 
lanism.” 

The movement for week-day religious educa- 
tion will be encouraged as a second step. Many 
cities, such as St. Louis and Pittsburgh, now 
permit pupils to attend classes in religion at 
stated times at the request of the parents, as 
reported in earlier issues of SCHOOL AND So- 
ciETY. In the number for February 3, the ques- 
tion, “Shall the State Teach Religion?” was 
answered in the negative by George A. Coe. 
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THE P.E.A. ESTABLISHES A SERVICE 
CENTER 

ANNOUNCEMENT has been made of the estab- 
lishment at the New York headquarters of the 
Progressive Education Association of a service 
center for information and consultation. Marion 
Y. Ostrander, formerly of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is serving as director. The 
program is expected to include, eventually, the 
following activities: 


1. To assemble and make available information 
about schools in the United States, publie and pri- 
vate, that are carrying on Progressive programs of 
education. 

2. To keep on hand, as the basis for this informa- 
tion, carefully compiled reports on the work of such 
schools. 

3. To secure information with regard to out- 
standing work of a Progressive nature being done 
by individual teachers and other educational 
workers. 

4. To compile lists of source materials, bibliog- 
raphies and so on, for the particular use of class- 
room teachers seeking assistance in their daily work 
in the schools. 

5. To publish from time to time pamphlets pre- 
pared by the service committee in answer to the 
numerous and insistent demands that are made 
upon that committee. 

6. To plan for the publication of a ‘school 
series’’ of pamphlets in elementary education that 
will give detailed reports of unusual programs and 
procedures in public and private elementary schools. 

7. To assist in the preparation of a yearbook 
edition of Progressive Education that will deal 
comprehensively with the outstanding school prac- 
tices of the year. 

8. To assist in the development of films showing 
Progressive schools in action, and making these films 
available to groups and individuals on a cost-plus 
basis. 

9. To develop a library of outstanding radio pro- 
grams which will be lent to schools and to teachers 
on a cost-plus basis for use in education. 

10. To organize and distribute the various art 
exhibits sponsored by the association from time to 
time. 

11. To conduct a consultation service for schools 
and school systems desiring the direct help of edu- 
cational leaders working in collaboration with the 
Progressive Education Association. 


THE ERNEST HORN ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 


In recognition of Ernest Horn’s contributions 
to the field of elementary education, the name of 
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the elementary school of the Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, Greeley, has been changed to 
the Ernest Horn Elementary School. 

Fourteen members of the college staff who 
have at one time or another taught in the ele 
mentary school for a period of three or more 
years participated in the selection of Dr. Horn 
for this honor. The change in name will be 
adopted at once, but formal ceremonies will 
await the celebration this summer of the golden 
anniversary of the college. 

Under the listing, “Training Teacher, gram- 
mar grades, and Professor of General Methods,” 
Dr. Horn taught at the Colorado State College 
of Education in 1910 and 1911. He is at pres- 
ent professor of elementary education and di- 
rector of the University Elementary School at 
the State University of Iowa. He has long col- 
lected and interpreted material on the teaching 
of spelling, reading, the social studies and char- 
acter education in the elementary schools and has 
won a wide reputation as an authority on ele- 
mentary education. 

Among the most important publications of Dr. 
Horn are: “Methods of Instruction in the Social 
Studies,” “A Basie Writing Vocabulary,” “Fun- 
damentals of Spelling” and the “Learn to Study 
Readers.” He has been a prolific contributor 
to educational journals and to the yearbooks 
of various organizations, such as the National 
Society for the Study of Education, the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators and 
the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals. 


NYA AID REACHES MORE STUDENTS 
THAN IN 1938-39 

THE college and graduate work program of 
the National Youth Administration, 1939-40, is 
reaching 18.8 per cent. more young people than 
during the preceding academic year. Colleges 
and universities were assigned quotas of stu- 
dents on the basis of 10 per cent. of the total 
number of resident undergraduate and graduate 
students, 16 to 24 years of age inclusive, en- 
rolled as of October 1, 1938. For the current 
academic year 1939-40, the national student 
quota is 104,379 as compared with a student 
quota of 87,886 during the year 1938-39. 

Undergraduate college students are allowed to 
earn an amount, set by the various college au- 
thorities, between a minimum of $10 and a maxi- 
mum of $20 a month, while the earnings of grad- 
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nate students range from a minimum of $20 to a 
maximum of $30. In November, 1938, prelimi- 
nary figures show that the NYA paid an average 
wage of $13.28 a month to college and graduate 
-tudents. The average wage of the undergrad- 
uates was $12.93, while that of the graduate 
students was $21.31. 

The total allotment of college and graduate 
work funds for the academic year 1939-40 
amounts to $14,038,268. The allotments to the 
states are made on a monthly basis usually over 
a nine-month, but sometimes over an eight- 
month, period. The monthly allotment to all the 
states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico is $1,562,007. 

The college and graduate-work program pro- 
vides part-time employment to needy students 
who are regularly enrolled in non-profit-making, 
tax-exempt, bona-fide educational institutions. 
The officials of each edueational institution 
select the needy students for this work and as- 
sign them to projects under the supervision of 
the faeulty. The students engage in a wide 
variety of activities, such as research and lab- 
oratory work, constructing and repairing build- 
ings and equipment, clerical and stenographie 


work and library assistance. 


HOMECRAFT TRAINING IN THE 
CHICAGO PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

A COMMUNICATION to ScHOOL AND Society 
from William H. Johnson, superintendent of 
the Chieago publie schools, calls attention to an 
interesting development in the preparation of 
pupils for home responsibilities. A home 
mechanies course for the boys and girls in the 
sixth, seventh and eighth grades has replaced 
the older manual training and domestic science 
courses in the Chicago publie schools. With the 
purpose of furthering the social objectives of 
education, the program has_ been 
planned around four specific objectives: (1) to 
offer information needed by consumers regard- 
ing the selection and use of the products of 
industry; (2) to develop handyman abilities with 
common tools and a variety of constructive ma- 
terials; (3) to promote the handicrafts as means 
of leisure-time activities in the home, and (4) 
to aid in the development of desirable person- 
ality traits. 

The course comprises a battery of units each 
lasting through approximately ten weeks. Typi- 
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eal of the units are: electricity in the modern 
home; selection and care of clothing; sanitation 
and air-conditioning; the selection, preparation 
and serving of food, and the selection and ar- 
rangement of home furnishings. 

The major part of this work is conducted by 
the committee method. Unsteady shelves, stub- 
born window shades and dangling buttons are 
a few of the irritating difficulties which the 
average twelve- or fourteen-year-old boy or girl 
is able to handle when he or she has had the 
opportunity to acquire the necessary basic 
knowledge and skill. The pupils are encour- 
aged to give demonstrations, contribute original 
problems and keep note-book records of their 
projects. Visual aids, guide sheets, research 
and reference material are provided for each 
class. 

The laboratories used for these home mechan- 
ies classes are fifty per cent. larger than ordi- 
nary classrooms and are equipped with sewing 
machines, stoves, running water, cooking uten- 
sils and tools. 


A NEW ADMISSION POLICY AT 
HAMILTON COLLEGE 


CHANGES in the admission requirements of 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., based on the 
results of a study of the college’s admission pol- 
icy, have been announced by William Harold 
Cowley, president. ; 

The rigid formula of high-school preparatory 
subjects has been abandoned. For the past 
twenty-five years, a student seeking entry to 
Hamilton College has been obliged to offer fif- 
teen units of secondary-school work: three in 
English, two in algebra, one in plane geometry, 
one in history, three to five in foreign languages 
and the remainder in the selected list of elective 
subjects. A student offering only three or four 
units of foreign language was further required 
to have a B average in secondary-school studies. 

In the place of these definite requirements, 
the college now permits the candidate to draw 
the fifteen units freely from the usual prepara- 
tory fields of English, mathematies, foreign lan- 
guage, science and the social studies. Although 
a student’s preparation may be irregular as to 
the number of units presented and the subjects 
studied, he will be permitted to enter provided 
that he is well recommended and shows good 
intellectual ability. School grades, class rank 
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and a standard scholastie aptitude test will be 
used to prove the latter requirement. Each can- 
didate will be interviewed at his home or school 
by a member of the college staff. This plan will 
become effective with the entrance of the class 
of 1944. 

In gathering the 
changes were based, research studies and experi- 
ences of comparable institutions were drawn 
upon. Members of the Hamilton College staff, 
trustees, alumni and leading secondary-school 


data upon which these 


administrators were consulted. To round out 
the evidence, a statistical study was made of the 
scholarship of Hamilton students during the 
past decade in relation to their secondary-school 
preparation. 

SECONDARY-SCHOOL REFORMS IN 

COLOMBIA 

In an effort to simplify and clarify the eur- 
riculum of the secondary schools of the Colom- 
bian Republic, a series of reforms have been 
decreed by President Eduardo Santos. A min- 
imum and compulsory curriculum has been set 
forth which, during the first and second years, 
provides for the study of arithmetic, Spanish, 
French, science, geography, history and religion, 
referred to as intellectual work, and drawing, 
handierafts and physical education. Algebra, 
bookkeeping, English, zoology are added in the 
third year; plane world history, 
physiology and hygiene, civic education in the 
fourth. In the fifth year Latin is added to the 
list of languages studied, chemistry and physies 


geometry, 
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to the sciences. Analytical geometry and phi- 
losophy complete the list of subjects added in 
the fifth year. In the sixth and final year, 
Colombian literature and Colombian history and 
anthropogeography are studied. 

Enough latitude is allowed the secondary 
schools to permit the intensive study of any one 
of the “intellectual” subjects. A new subject ean 
be chosen provided that the number of class 
hours does not exceed twenty-seven a week. Art 
and physical edueation are excluded from this 
provision. Work to be used in other courses 
ean be prepared during the handicraft hours. 

Teachers are ordered to give up their practice 
of dictating lessons in their entirety and substi- 
tute text-books, lectures and practical work. 
Special emphasis is laid on singing and _ book- 
keeping. All seeondary schools must reserve 
some time for singing. In explaining why the 
study of elementary bookkeeping is compulsory 
for all students the president states that it is 
indispensable for all to understand the subject 
in view of the development of economic institu- 
tions and because the laws oblige all citizens to 
keep detailed accounts of their earnings. 

The curriculum as outlined above has been 
divided into two sections. The first, four years 
in length, is a period devoted to the development 
of general culture to enable those who are unable 
to complete the full secondary course to obtain 
as full and rich a background as possible. The 
studies in the last two years are designed to meet 
university requirements. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


APPOINTMENTS, ELECTIONS, 

RESIGNATIONS, RETIREMENTS 

CHARLES W. HEeNDEL, McDonald professor of 
moral philosophy and former dean of the fac- 
ulty of arts and sciences at MeGill University, 
has been appointed chairman of the department 
of philosophy, Yale University. 


WituiAM E. Youna, director of the Division 
of Elementary Education, New York State De- 
partment of Education, has been appointed 
editor of the Twelfth Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. 


Recent changes in the faculty of Yale Uni- 
versity are as follows: Theodore Sizer has been 
appointed director of the newly organized Gal- 


lery of Fine Arts; C. Bradford Welles, formerly 
associate professor of classics and a fellow of 
Pierson College, has been promoted to a pro- 
fessorship in classics; Paul R. Burkholder, 
formerly associate professor of plant physiology 
at the University of Missouri, has accepted a 
similar position at Yale. 

J. EpGar CASWELL has been appointed head 
of the department of physical education at the 
Hyannis (Mass.) State Teachers College. 

Ropert 0. SMALL, state director of vocational 
education for Massachusetts, has been elected 
president of the American Voeational Asso- 
ciation. 

Pav. HinpDEMITH, German composer, has been 
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pointed visiting lecturer in music at the Uni- 


ap 
Mr. Hindemith began his 


versity of Buffalo. 
work on February 19. 

Witu1am D. Nrxon has been appointed state 
coordinator of health, physical education and 
recreation of the State Department of Educa- 
tion, S. C. 

SrerLinG E. Hess will be acting president of 
the Seranton (Pa.) Keystone Junior College 
during the absence of Byron S. Hollinshead, who 
is serving as consultant for the General Edu- 
eation Board. 

MarJORIE PHIuuips, former director of phys- 
ical edueation at Cushing Academy (Ashburn- 
ham, Mass.), has aecepted the directorship of 
physical education for women at Lawrence Col- 
lege (Appleton, Wise.). 

T. W. Haut, member of the board of the 
Matsqui-Sumas-Abbotsford schoo] distriet (B. 
(.), has been appointed inspector of schools 
following the retirement of Inspector Miller. 


Ht. M. Morrison, former inspector of the 
Prince Rupert Area (B. C.) has been appointed 
to the staff of the Vancouver Normal School. 


A. S. Cowii, former member of the Peace 
River school system, is now in charge of the 
government demonstration district at Matsqui- 
Sumas-Abbotsford. 

J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE assumed early in 
February an assistant directorship of the Bu- 
reau of Reference, Research and_ Statistics, 
Board of Edueation, New York City. Dr. 
Wrightstone had been associate professor of 
education, Ohio State University, since 1937. 


ViviAN H. JoHNSON has been appointed first- 
grade critic teacher at the Bloomsburg (Pa.) 
State Teachers College. 

EmiLty A. King has recently accepted a posi- 
tion as state supervisor of home economies, 
Dover, Del. 


MILDRED MERONEY is now assistant professor 
of home economies at Bridgewater ( Va.) College. 


LILLIAN GEHRI has been appointed primary 
supervisor at the Emporia (Kans.) State 
Teachers College. 

KaTHRYN STEWART GIERSBERG has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the department of home 
economies at Villa Maria College, Erie, Pa. 
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CAROLINE GRIFFITH is the new director of 
dormitories at Hampton (Va.) Institute. 


JoHN L. HarMAn has received an appoint- 
ment as personnel director at the College of the 
Ozarks, Clarksville, Ark. 

BerNICE HELFF has been appointed sixth- 
grade critic teacher at the Florence (Ala.) State 
Teachers College. 

Rosert E. Hvupparp is now critic teacher in 
biology and general science at the Greenville 
(N. C.) High School and East Carolina Teachers 
College. 

FRANCES JENSEN is the newly appointed 
chairman of the home economics department, 
College of Idaho, Caldwell. 

MINNIE LEE ROWLAND has accepted the posi- 
tion of first-grade critie teacher at Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, S. C. 
critic 
State 


appointed 
( Minn.) 


MaseL Morris has_ been 
teacher in English at Duluth 
Teachers College. 

ANNA CATHERINE MOsER has been appointed 
dean of women at the Montana State Normal 
College, Dillon. 


ELIZABETH G. PADDOCK is assistant professor 
of education and director of the nursery school, 
Oregon State College, Corvallis. 


ALFRED JEPSON BINGHAM has been appointed 
assistant professor of Romance languages at 
Grove City (Pa.) College. 

HELEN B. BorLAND is now assistant professor 
of commercial science at the University of Colo- 
rado. 

RutH BorRNMANN has accepted an appoint- 
ment as assistant professor of physical educa- 
tion at the Danbury (Conn.) State Teachers 
College. 

WiLLiAM ALLAN, assistant professor in the 
School of Technology, City College (New York), 
has been elected chairman of the department of 
civil engineering. 

FreperIcK W. J. Heuser, professor of Ger- 
man, Columbia University, since 1931, has been 
appointed acting executive officer of the depart- 
ment of Germanic languages during the absence 
of Robert H. Fife, who is on leave for the second 
semester. 
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The Library Journal for February reports a 
number of appointments: Jean P. Black, former 
research associate in the Hoover War Library, 
Stanford University, is now associate professor 
of history and political science at Our Lady of 
the Lake College, San Antonio, Tex.; Jane L. 
McDaniel, former assistant in the Clemson 
(S. C.) College library, is now librarian of 
North Georgia College, Dahlonega; Leland D. 
Baldwin, former librarian of the Historical So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania and editor of 
the University of Pittsburgh Press, has been 
appointed acting librarian of the University of 
Pittsburgh library; Mortimer Taube, a former 
member of the Rutgers University library staff, 
has been appointed head of the order depart- 
ment of the library, Duke University. 

James J. McENTEE, a close friend of the late 
Robert Fechner and acting director of the CCC 
during the latter’s long illness, has been ap- 
pointed director. Since the establishment of the 
CCC seven years ago, Mr. McEntee has served 
as executive assistant director. In 1911, Mr. 
McEntee gave up his active work as a machinist 
to become a representative of the International 
Association of Machinists in industrial rela- 
tions. He remained active in the settlement of 
industrial disputes and was appointed to the 
New York Arbitration Board by President 
Wilson during the World War. 

FRANK P. MacutRre has resigned as state di- 
rector of health and physical education in Penn- 
sylvania and has accepted the position of state 
director of community service projects of the 
WPA. 

CHARLES A. PARKER, superintendent for the 
past six years of the Eastern Washington Cus- 
todial School, Medical Lake, has resigned. His 
place has been taken temporarily by Lester F. 
Mason, a member of the staff. 

Ii. M. CorninG, superintendent for thirteen 
years of the Colorado Springs public schools, 
has resigned in order to devote his time to the 
advanced study of educational problems. Mr. 
Corning had been superintendent of schools at 
Trinidad, Colo., and at Newport, Pa., before 
accepting the superintendency at Colorado 


Springs. 
RECENT DEATHS 

H. T. Mann, professor of petroleum engi- 
neering at the Missouri School of Mines and 
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Metallurgy (Rolla), died on February 8 at the 
age of fifty-eight years. Dr. Mann went to 
Missouri last September from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, where he had been a 
member of the staff for fifteen years. 


CuarLEs J. ROCKWELL, head of the Insurance 
School, University of Southern California, died 
on February 10. Professor Rockwell was sixty- 
eight years old at the time of his death. 


Omar R. McCoy, for more than thirteen years 
superintendent of schools in Hopkinton, Rich- 
mond and Charlestown (R. I.), died on the 
morning of February 11 in his sixtieth year, 
Mr. McCoy was responsible for the elimination 
of many widely scattered one-room schoolhouses 
in these three towns and the construction of a 
consolidated elementary school and a _ junior 
high school. 


Davip F. Swenson, chairman of the depart- 
ment of philosophy, University of Minnesota, 
died on February 11 at Lake Wales (Fla.) at 
the age of sixty-two years. In 1927, Dr. Swen- 
son was president of the western division of the 
American Philosophical Association. 


THE REVEREND FRANCIS J. WENNINGER, dean 
of the College of Science, Notre Dame Univer- 
sity, for the past seventeen years, died suddenly 
on February 12. Dean Wenninger, who was 
fifty-one years old at the time of his death, 
came to this country from Austria when he was 
one year old. He received his Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Vienna in 1928. 


JOHN FRANKLIN Brown, edueator and 
author, died in New Rochelle (N. Y.) on Febru- 
ary 15 at the age of seventy-four years. Dr. 
Brown taught first in rural schools in Indiana 
and then in academies in the Mid-West and in 
the East. After receiving his doctorate from 
Cornell University in 1896, he was, successively, 
an instructor in psychology and philosophy, 
Indiana University; professor of philosophy, 
Earlham College (Richmond, Ind.) ; high-school 
visitor at the State University of Iowa, and pro- 
fessor of education at the University of Wyo- 
ming. Since 1910 he had been editor of books 
in the secondary field for the Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York City. His well-known book, 
“The American High School,” was published in 
1909. 


THE REVEREND JoHN M. Fox, president of 
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St. Robert’s Hall, a Jesuit seminary at Pomfret, 
Conn., and former president of Holy Cross Col- 
lece, Woreester, Mass., died on February 15 at 
the age of sixty years. 


DoNALD CAMERON, professor of Latin at Bos- 
ton University since 1912, died at the age of 
eighty-five years on February 15. 


Epwarp Buss REED, who retired as professor 
of English at Yale University several years ago, 
died in Springfield (Mass.) on February 15 at 
the age of sixty-seven years. Professor Reed 
had been director of the division of edueation of 
the Commonwealth Fund, established by Ed- 
ward S. Harkness. He had also acted as lee- 
turer in musie and associate fellow of the Jon- 
athan Edwards College at Yale. 


Emma KIRKLAND CLARK, professor of Latin 
lancuage and literature, Elmira (N. Y.) College 
from 1886 to 1889, died in Brighton, Mass., on 
February 17 at the age of eighty-six years. 
After leaving Elmira College, Miss Clark taught 
Latin and Greek in the Girls High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., until her retirement in 1918. 


MELVILLE WARREN CHASE, director emeritus 
of the musie department, Hillsdale (Mich.) Col- 
lege, died on February 18, his ninety-eighth 
birthday. Dr. Chase, who was a veteran of the 
Civil War, had directed the music department 
of the college for fifty-four years prior to his 
retirement, and had attended sixty-eight con- 
secutive commencements, according to a dis- 
patch in The New York Times, February 19. 


Utysses §. Hanna, for forty-two years a 
member of the department of mathematics, In- 
diana University, died on February 18 at the 
age of seventy-five years. 


COMING EVENTS 

THE youth of the United States have been 
invited to attend the Fourth Pan-American 
Pentathlon to be held in Mexico City during 
March. The pentathlon is sponsored by the 
Department of Physical Education of the gov- 
ernment of Mexico. 


THE Fifth Annual Health Education Confer- 
ence will be held at Panzer College (East 
Orange, N. J.) on March 9. The program will 
deal chiefly with materials of instruction in 
health and safety education. 
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THE Columbia Scholastic Press Association 
will meet in New York City, March 14-16. 


THE North Carolina Edueation Association 
and the North Carolina Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation will meet in 
Raleigh, March 14-16. 


THE Midwest Committee on Rural Life and 
Edueation will meet in Kirksville (Mo.), Mareh 
14-16. 


“RECREATION and You” will be the theme of 
the seventh annual conference on outdoor recre- 
ation to be held at Massachusetts State College 
(Amherst), Mareh 14-17. 
ers scheduled are: Kirtley F. Mather, professor 
of geology, Harvard University; J. Harding 
Armstrong, superintendent of schools, West- 
boro; Elizabeth M. Herlihy, chairman of the 
Massachusetts planning board, and Ernst Her- 
mann, dean of the Sargent School, Boston. 


Among the speak- 


THE annual convention of the Alabama Asso- 
ciation for Health, Edueation and 
Recreation will be held in Birmingham, March 
15. 

“Tssuges and Problems in Junior-High-School 
Education” will be the theme of the sixteenth 
annual Junior-High School Conference to be 
held at New York University, March 15-16. 


Physical 


THE California Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education and Recreation will meet in Long 
Beach, March 15-17. 

ITEMS OF EDUCATIONAL SIGNIFICANCE 

IN CURRENT PERIODICALS 

ERNEST DIMNET contrasts the marked pre- 
dominance of literature in French education and 
the relative minimizing of literature in American 
edueation in the forthcoming March issue of 
The Atlantic Monthly. M. Dimnet attributes 
this difference in part to the comparatively lower 
intellectual quality of our high-school teachers 
as compared with very carefully selected and 
well-educated agrégés of the lycées. Whereas 
the purpose of education in France is intellec- 
tual, the Americans concern themselves with the 
“splendid ideal,” the formation of character. 


Survey Midmonthly devotes its February num- 
ber to reports of the White House Conference 
on Children in a Democracy. Three members of 
the Survey staff, Beulah Amidon, Kathryn Close 
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and Gertrude Springer, prepared the principal 
articles, which are concerned with the back- 
ground of the conference, the import of the dis- 
cussions and the recommendations that were 
adopted. Fred K. Hoehler, Homer Folks, C.-E. 
A. Winslow and Elizabeth Christman have con- 
tributed historical data and comments on the 
conference. 

RECENT EVENTS AND OTHER 

ITEMS OF INTEREST 

In celebration of the sixtieth anniversary of 
the offering of courses in edueation at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, a special bulletin was pub- 
lished by the School of Education in December. 
Calvin O. Davis, professor of education and 
secretary of the School of Education, eontrib- 
uted a short history of the development of 
courses in education at the university. Dr. 
Davis, now completing his thirty-fifth year of 
service, has been on the staff of the school longer 
than any present or former member. The Uni- 
versity of Michigan has been generally regarded 
as the first American institution to place the 
study of education on a true university basis. 
In 1879, a professorship of the “Theory and 
Art of Teaching” was established and William 
H. Payne was made the first incumbent. A 
separate School of Education was not organ- 
ized until 1922. The instructional staff now 
numbers seventy-six full-time and part-time 
teachers. 

ORIGINAL source material in the field of Ger- 
man literature from the period of Brant’s Nar- 
renschiff (1494) to 1870 has been acquired by 
the Germanic Museum of Harvard University. 
Included is one of Europe’s largest private col- 
leections of rare and first-edition books, some 
7,000 volumes. The books were gathered over 
a period of years by Curt von Faber du Faur, 
who eame to Cambridge recently from Italy. 
Specially prepared cases for the books have been 
placed in galleries furnished with original Ger- 
man period furniture and art objects. 


A PROPOSAL to supply free text-books to the 
school children of South Carolina was recently 
defeated, presumably on the ground that the 
additional tax levies necessary to provide these 
books were not deemed advisable. To assist 
counties in defraying the cost of transporting 
children to school, the legislature added $100,000 
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to the original appropriation of $300,000. The 
fund for vocational education was increased by 
$10,000, making a total of $50,890, and the fund 
for vocational rehabilitation was increased by 
$7,000. 

WILLIAM Rartney Harper accepted the presi- 
deney of the University of Chicago, then with- 
out buildings, faculty or students, on July 1, 
1891. This date is officially recognized as the 
beginning of the present university. Formal 
announcement of the fiftieth anniversary cele- 
bration was made on January 17 at a dinner 
meeting which launched the Alumni Foundation. 
Principal speakers at the dinner were Robert 
M. Hutchins, president of the university, and 
George E. Vincent, former president of the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Paul G. Hoffman, 
president of the Studebaker Corporation and a 
trustee of the university, was the toastmaster. 
Approximately 250 prominent alumni attended 
the dinner. Initial pledges to the fiftieth anni- 
versary fund, which will be presented to the uni- 
versity at the time of the celebration, were an- 
nounced at the dinner. At the same time a na- 
tion-wide organization of 350 foundation com- 
mittees will begin the solicitation of pledges for 
the anniversary gift. 


With reference to the teaching of religion to 
public-school pupils, the following information 
is added to the news-items appearing in recent 
numbers of ScHOOL AND Society: Approxi- 
mately one third of the pupils of the Welling- 
ton C. Mepham High School, Bellmore, L. |, 
are now receiving instruction in religion at 
churches of their choice and for this instruction 
they receive school credit. The Bellmore school 
board’s resolution authorizing this program also 
provided that the course must be given off 
school property for not more than one hour a 
week and that the school officials and teachers 
must “approve the particular hour or hours of 
release as not interfering unduly with the ad- 
ministration and scholastic work of the school.” 
The clergymen in charge of these classes will 
keep attendance records for the school. 


Srx hundred thousand children in the schools 
of New York City now have $25,000,000 on 
deposit in banks of the city. This sum has 
accumulated since 1926, when Helen A. Me- 
Keon, appointed director of thrift by the Board 
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of Edueation, arranged to have local bankers 
eooperate in establishing thrift banks in the 
Even kindergartens have savings ae- 
counts. Fingerprint records are made to iden- 
tify younger children. The boys and girls are 


schools. 


ul 
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encouraged to make deposits. However, no re- 
strictions are placed on the withdrawal of money 
by the children save that the child be accom- 
panied by an older person when the withdrawal 


is for five dollars or more. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


WORDS, WORDS, WORDS 

THE younger generation of Americans do not 
know what they are talking about or hearing or 
reading. They engage in numerous conferences 
and discussion groups, they hear the radio and 
they skim the newspapers; but they do not 
understand their native language—the only one 
that most of them care to use. College freshmen 
ought to be the intellectual aristocrats among our 
sixteen- to twenty-year-old citizens; but just ask 
them what they mean when they use, not such 
difficult words as autonomy or ultimatum, but 
the common words that form the fabrie of our 
speech and life to-day. 

These college freshmen, who will soon become 
our governors and legislators, say in all serious- 
ness and firmly believe that: an emigrant is a 
poor person; a conservative is an old man; a 
radical is a disagreeable person whom no one 
likes; monarehy and despotism are forms of gov- 
ernment now out-of-date; provincialism may be 
conversational ability; propaganda is dishon- 
esty; democracy may be the rule of the Demo- 
cratie party, or it may be the aim of propagan- 
dists; to vindieate is to forgive. 

Such definitions these students were asked to 
verify. Their blank expressions showed that 
such language as verify was foreign to them. 
Asked to define the word verify and use it in a 
sentence, they readily produced the following 
results: To verify is to change a little, as, you 
can easily verify your answer; to acknowledge 
another’s work, as, he verified the papers and 
passed them on; to stand up for something or 
to vouch for it, as, he will take the check if the 
bank will verify it. What can such students do 
in science or research or mathematics or business 
or much else until they know the fundamental 
vocabulary of ordinary speech? 

What can our youth profit from studying 
history or literature or any of the social sciences 
when they believe such statements as the follow- 
ing, which they made in their serious efforts to 


define the terms they read: Classie is a period 
of time from A.D. to the present: charlatanism 
is medieval practices, or, the time in history 
pertaining to Charlemagne; medieval is not 
wholly civilized, or, the time between now and 
the prehistorie age; peasant is a foreigner; 
Alhambra is a Mormon church; prestige is good 
manners or culture or self-satisfaction; poster- 
ity is the age that is living now. 

It is not the outstanding morons who are 
quoted above, but the average college freshmen 
of acceptable manners, correct dress and pros- 
perous parentage. Fourteen out of a class of 
twenty-one could not define the word facilitate, 
even after they had prepared, or pretended to 
prepare, to define any word on the previously 
designated pages of their reading book of ordi- 
nary essays. Some of the ignorant two thirds 
did not venture to define facilitate or use it in a 
sentence. Some defined it as follows: To allow; 
to prepare; to make possible; to use, as, you 
must facilitate your energy to get an education; 
to take over, as, he facilitated the government 
project; to equip, as, he will facilitate the radio 
station; to speed up, as, we facilitate production 
to meet the Christmas rush; to work with some 
one, as, it is good to facilitate in all undertakings. 

Many of our youths are so ignorant of the 
significance of language that they argue with 
apparent zest and interest about the meanings 
of words; and they seldom consult a large dic- 
tionary unless some one forces them to do so. 
They question : “Why isn’t face a good definition 
of prestige? You hear it said that a nation can’t 
do something without losing prestige.” Perhaps 
that old motto that classified mankind into four 
groups of knowing should have a fifth added: He 
who knows not, and is sure that he knows, he is 
a college youth; flunk him. 

Just flunking can not correct his power to 
endanger our society and government, menaced 
by selfish propaganda and fallacious reforms. 
Even after flunking 10 per cent., the college 
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instructor must try to teach his students what 
they were not taught during their previous 
eleven or twelve years of carefree education, 
which omissions include the sounds of letters, 
the use of syllables, the plurals and possessives 
of nouns, the tenses of verbs. In plain fact, the 
first English course in college is now so crowded 
with elementary subject-matter, like the use of 
apostrophes and the difference between words 
and sentences, that the instructor has little time 
left for diction or idea or literature. And 
meantime the language and history instructors 
must flunk the freshman because he is so nearly 
illiterate that he can not read his text-book. 

Since some reader may care to know how I 
assembled the data quoted, my method of enlarg- 
ing students’ vocabularies may be noted, though 
it is neither original nor infallible. My inquiry 
as to how many have dictionaries beside them 
when they study history or science or literature 
brings no response; evidently not one considers 
it tactful to assume that dictionaries are help- 
ful. A few students confess to having diction- 
aries in their homes. From the first pages of any 
book in their hands I ask the meanings of selected 
words, such every-day words as ambiguous, 
civility, compromise, converge, credulous, cynic, 
deficit, duplicate, flexible, impetus, scrutiny, 
superfluous, symmetry, transition, verdict. Few 
college freshmen make even moderately sound 
definitions of these. Reading the context gives 
little help. After urging the use of several good 
but not costly dictionaries, I promise and give 
frequently, short written tests on defining and 
using in original sentences any ten words found 
on the two to four pages assigned daily for that 
purpose. 

What results? Ingenious excuses and pleas 
for more time. But experience shows that fifteen 
minutes produce as many good definitions and 
sentences as fifty minutes. Students are told to 
supplement their memories with guesses, which 
they may indicate with parenthetical interroga- 
tion points. The absence of such marks indi- 
eates that they expect to have taken seriously 
such gems of unconscious wit as the following: 
a pedagogue is a follower or mocker; it is a 
temple where foreign gods are worshiped (per- 
haps suggested by synagogue) ; an ignoramus is 
an unnecessary disturbance; procrastination is a 
doctrine of the Presbyterians (predestination?) ; 
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irrevocable is forever getting on one’s nerves; 
panacea is a temporary mental disturbance: 
superlative is above the average; plagiarism js 
equal rights; lethargy is wisdom; leisure is the 
wrong use of words. 

Beyond the comprehension of about half the 
college freshmen is the first principle of logics] 
definition, assigning a noun to its general class 
and then to its special limits within that class, 
Equally startling to them sounds the admonition 
that adjectives be defined as adjectives and not 
as verbs or adverbs. When they were asked to 
make logically complete definitions, not to use a 
part of the word in their definition of it, some 
serupulously wrote: parable is that could be 
coupled or arranged in twos; parenthetically is 
father-like or mother-like, as, the kind couple 
looked after the orphan parenthetically. 

Sometimes the definitions suggest a partial 
idea of the word, but the sentences betray com- 
plete misunderstanding; for example, “miscel- 
laneous is minor, as, a hat is miscellaneous on a 
hot day; apposition is agreement, as, our cat 
is in apposition with our dog.” Sometimes the 
sentences sound good enough, but the definition 
betrays dangerous misunderstanding. A stu- 
dent writes: “he is a potential criminal,” but 
defines potential as habitual. Another writes: 
“a potential factor in winning the war is starv- 
ing the enemy,” but defines potential as impor- 
tant or necessary. Another writes: “Hitler is a 
potential enemy of Romania,” but defines poten- 
tial as powerful and dangerous. Such false 
ideas of commonly used words make the reading 
of current magazines or newspapers dangerous 
as well as worthless. 
~ Youth’s passion for simplifying and shorten- 
ing his tasks leads him to grasp at short syno- 
nyms without reading a full definition. He 
assumes that synonyms are identical, not similar 
in meaning. If balk is to stand still, then he 
asserts that “George VI tends to balk in speak- 
ing.” If in England the commons are not the 
nobility, then “Edward VIII left his throne for 
a common woman.” 

Unpredictable is the train of the dashing 
youth’s thought, though it is decipherable at 
times, as when he speaks of the “Archduke of 
Canterbury,” and defines ambassador as “a car- 
rier of good will to the world.” But to under- 
stand is not to cure the fundamental weakness 
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and the vain self-assurance that can seriously 
make such statements as these: abhorrence is a 
at fear or horror; 


rreat 


thinking things out; a conerete statement is a 

avy, sturdy and solid fact; an anthology is a 
collection of short memories of primitive people. 
Sneh errors diselose the helter-skelter disregard 
of our American élite—our chosen intellectuals— 
for the material with which the intellect works. 
They disclose intolerably lazy habits of thought, 

lack of diserimination and of the ability to 


ponderous is the act of 


reason straight. 

Perhaps we may blame part of our students’ 
false ideas of words on their assiduous study of 
our blatant and inaceurate advertisements. 
Young women who see styles praised as unique 
insist that unique means excellent, and say that 
“the senator’s plan is more unique than the presi- 
dent’s because it is newer.” But even an honest 
notice misleads the ignorant reader; labels on a 
bottle may state that the product is synthetie, 
and then students insist that synthetic means 
“the real thing, not a duplicate, therefore top- 
notch.” 

There seems to be no end to the various kinds 
of errors into which the normal college freshman 
falls as soon as he is required to use the vocabu- 
lary of mental adults. He shows that he has 
listened with habitual carelessness to his teachers 
and elders, and even to the radio. The very 
over-abundance of good language to which he 
might choose to listen has seemed to paralyze his 
attention and discrimination. The fragments of 
words and ideas which are caught from radios 
are not supplemented or interpreted enough by 
reading to become useful. Having no visual or 
linguistie acquaintance with the word susceptible, 
a student in his paper wondered vaguely what 
it was to be “eeseptibal” to education. 

Most of our modern youth seem to acquire 
their seant vocabularies nearly all by ear, for 
they are surprised and confused by the printed 
page. When they are asked to read aloud im- 
promptu ordinary serious prose, their lack of 
fluency, their incorrect stumbling pronunciation 
and their inability to give the idea in their own 
or any words resemble the halting incomprehen- 
sion and discomfort of a beginner reading a for- 
eign language. 

It is not the so-called “foreign element” that 
brings down the average of American college 
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youth. The Browns, Smiths and Joneses do no 
better than the Steins, Ewskis and Giovannis. 
The recent arrivals from Europe, indeed, usually 
spell, pronounce, define and use English words 
more skilfully than do the descendants of our 
Mayflower immigrants. 

Nor ean a lower social class in the college 
to-day be said to have affeeted the average com- 
prehension of language. Students who receive 
NYA and other forms of financial aid are neither 
worse nor better than the others. The foregoing 
observations have been made mostly in colleges 
that charge more than two hundred dollars a 
year for tuition alone. It is not lack of money 
or social background that tends to make illiter- 
ates of our college youth. 

Lack of education is the primary cause, and 
also the lack of the will to learn. Both these 
causes arise from the educational ideals and 
practices in our larger or modern high schools 
and grade schools during this generation, or this 
past decade. 

For evening students taking the same courses 
average much higher in their use of words and 
comprehension. Though not usually reading or 
writing in their daytime occupations, and often 
not high-school graduates, these evening students 
received the education that was offered from 
eight to twenty or more years ago and not in 
the so-called modern and model school systems. 
They are accustomed to learning from the 
printed page; they do not think grammar or 
punctuation or spelling old-fashioned; and they 
have such a wholesome respect for words and 
good literature that one suggestion to use the 
dictionary eliminated nearly all errors from 
their definitions. 

In short, college students fresh from “pro- 
gressive and thoroughly modern well-equipped 
city school systems” are at a distinet disadvan- 
tage to-day. For equipment to the average 
American signifies such modern necessities for 
school “life” as a printing press for the school 
newspaper, shops for various occupations like 
carpentry, auditorium for frequent visiting en- 
tertainers, stage and scenery for class and school 
dramaties, a model restaurant or cafeteria and, 
above all else or as a foundation for all else, a 
perfect dance floor and a gymnasium such as 
the blasé frequenters of the baths of Diocletian 
would have envied. 








Such luxuries give our youths the proper 
social graces and charming memories of “good 
times.” But they teach our youths no word of 
the English language, no habit of concentration, 
no taste for study or careful thought, no dis- 
crimination or perception of values in life or in 
education. 

So lavishly is the progressive curriculum fur- 
nished with contemporary literature that stu- 
dents ean now enter college without having 
studied enough of the standard verse and prose 
-of England and America to know the titles of 
the masterpieces. Furthermore, their ignorance 
of the eternally good literature gives students 
either a disdain for it as out-of-date or a distrust 
of their ability to read it, so that the few who 
meet it in college are surprised to find that it 
“an be made enjoyable. And too much of the 
contemporary literature taught in high schools 
uses the smart words in striking and unusual, if 
not slangy, expressions, so that the inexperienced 
student is nourished on the froth of the literary 
art, and is not prepared for comprehending the 
rich straightforward vocabulary that is required 
in text-books and in all serious diseussions of 
the political and humanistie studies. Twenty- 
five years ago some recent literature needed to be 
added to our secondary-school course of study. 
But why are our educators incapable of modera- 
tion? 

To restore the quality of college freshmen to 
something near the level of about twenty years 
ago (which was none too high), these huge mod- 
ern high schools would need to add enough 
faculty members to teach such so-called solid 
subjects as English and foreign languages in 
sections of no more than twenty-five or thirty 
students each. Each instructor would need to 
have as much interest and knowledge in his own 
subject as he has or shows in basketball and 
football. He would need to demand mastery 
of the indispensable elements of solid subjects 
regardless of their interest. And students would 
need to be required either to use their minds or 
to give up their pleasant pretense of acquiring 
an education. 

‘dueationists would need to spend less time 
and energy in borrowing sonorous hints from 
psychology and elsewhere to elaborate their 


favorite theories. It would help to forget their 


progressive enthusiasms and speciously clever 
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methods. Great improvement would result im. 
mediately if teachers and administrators could 
overcome their distaste for ordinary teaching, 
the straight routine that honest improvement of 
the average human mind demands, the daily 
work that is never stale or boring to the well- 
taught student, but that may infect with ennyj 
the mediocre teacher whose vision is not deep 
enough to show him the eternal values in plain 
work on fundamentals. 

New methods would not be needed to accom- 
plish the centuries-old purpose of conscious edu- 
‘ation; for excellent minds, just as inventive as 
ours, have worked out highly efficacious tools, or 
methods and theories, in various lands and at 
various periods. The individual teacher may 
not be quite aware of the tested and perfected 
machinery; he can learn it from studying Ameri- 
ean, English and, especially, French education. 
In many past generations, pupils have been 
taught to use their native language with pleas- 
ant ease and efficiency, but they are not so taught 
in this generation. 

We have plenty of machinery with which to 
teach the meaning and use of words, though 
most schools seem to have serapped the reliable 
old tool of Latin. Good dictionaries are abun- 
dant; they have been simplified even, to help 
along the weaker or hastier users. Nearly every 
publisher offers at least one text or manual on 
“how to build a vocabulary.” Some of these 
books promise to teach students to “pluck pie- 
ture-bearing adjectives and verbs that snap and 
sparkle.” 

But such feats are more useful to the profes- 
sional juggler with words. The good citizen in 
a democracy needs rather to know what the 
words he uses or hears or reads really signify. 
Then he ean protect himself and his nation 
against false demagogues and ideas. Then our 
lectures to these future citizens and their diseus- 
sions will have intelligibility and interest to them, 
and will benefit them. Then our professors will 
not be tempted to lapse into the slang of the 
pool-room in order to impress their students. 
Then wild economic and political theories will 
not become popular merely because their pro- 
moters use magnetic voices and the sonorous 
resonance of words without definite meaning to 
their audiences. 

It is not necessary to worry about the “me- 
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chanical routine of memorizing the dictionary,” 
as one text-book warns. Words must be learned ; 
and the most royal road to learning them leads 


The more 


to the sane use of the dictionary. 
complex and artificial the substitute road, the 


less often it is used or the less permanent are 
the results. For too much conscious research 
into technicalities and etymologies and diction 
makes the average youth too petty-minded; he 
loses sight of the forest, the thought, being 
blinded by the twigs, sprouts or dead leaves. 

The principle that the correct understanding 
of words is the foundation of an education fune- 
tioned in the much-maligned ’nineties. For ex- 
ample, at Ann Arbor, Michigan, pupils in the 
grades were required to enter in notebooks the 
dictionary meaning to fit each new word encoun- 
tered in their reading. In the eighth grade 
(already connected with the high school) the 
English teacher gave written tests on definitions 
of words. In high school, even physics and 
mathematies instructors demanded the ability to 
define any word used. Foreign language teach- 
ers stressed English words; and no student was 
permitted to “transfer” a word into his transla- 
tion from Latin or French unless the “Merriam 
Webster” eould offer no correctly synonymous 
substitute. College freshmen thus trained found 
their university work a pleasure. They became 
then, and remained always, masters of what they 
read or heard or said. 

The relation is remarkably close between a 
knowledge of words and intelligence or efficiency 
in life. Any one who thinks seriously is aware 
of the inescapable importance of knowing words. 
Dorothy Thompson discussed it in March of 
1938. Twenty years before, Lewis M. Terman’s 
book “The Measurement of Intelligence” in- 
cluded a vocabulary test of one hundred words, 
which with remarkable consistency gave a reason- 
ably correct measurement of the intelligence of 
adults. 

A large vocabulary is an important eoncomi- 
tant of suecess in the world, as Johnson O’Con- 
ner demonstrated in the Atlantic Monthly for 
February, 1934. Defining vocabulary as a 
knowledge of the correct meaning of words, and 
success as measurable by salary or executive 
position in business, he showed that while voeabu- 
lary may not always be the result of schooling 
(though college graduates in general average 
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higher in vocabulary than do non-college per- 
sons), and while an underlying aptitude for lan- 
guage may help, yet voeabularies may always 
be consciously inereased especially by careful 
personal effort or by specially directed teaching 
toward that end. “A consciously, even labo- 
riously, achieved vocabulary is an asset.” 

GERALDINE P. Dia 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS CITY 


THE TEACHER IN HIGHER EDU- 
CATION! 

In a world so full of ill-will, this manifestation 
of good-will is good for the soul. Its personal 
character warms and expands the cockles of the 
heart. I trust it is twice-blest—blessing him that 
receives as well as him and her that gives. 


I am asked to say a few words on a topie 
suitable for the oceasion. The idea of the dinner, 
and all the steps leading up to it, was conceived 
by former students of mine in the Graduate 
School at Marquette University. To them I feel 
a deep sense of obligation that for the moment 
finds inadequate expression in the simple, 
“Thanks, a thousand thanks.” 
for all teachers to know, as shown here to-night, 
that as years go by there exists in the inner lives 
of students unforgettable memories of helpful- 


It is consoling 


ness or challenge and undying thoughts of grati- 
tude. If this happened in the life of one stu- 
dent only, it might have even as much significance 
as the cup of cold water given in the name of a 
disciple. This is the supreme satisfaction of 
teaching—its durable satisfaction—that in the 
minds and hearts of other people there are kindly 
thoughts, happy memories and gratitude for 
what is freely given—the teacher’s self, even 
though at times there may be incomprehensible 
misunderstandings. It is fitting, therefore, on 
this occasion, that I say a word about the teacher 
in education. 

May I reeall first a passage from Ruskin’s 
“Crown of Wild Olive” which somehow deeply 
impressed me when I first read it, and has al- 
ways guided me in my work as a teacher. It is: 


For I do not now speak, nor have I ever spoken, 
since the time of first forward youth, in any prose- 


1 This informal address was a response at a testi- 
monial dinner given to Dr. Fitzpatrick by his former 
students upon his retirement as Dean of the Grad- 
uate School of Marquette University. 
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lyting temper, as desiring to persuade any one of 
what, in such matters, I thought myself; but, whom- 
soever I venture to address, I take for the time his 
creed as I find it, and endeavor to push it into such 
vital fruit as it seems capable of. 


It is true that the teacher is not absolutely 
necessary to the educational process. A learning 
mind in the presence of the phantasmagoria of 
the universe will in the process of experience 
learn much. I have always tried to keep the 
emphasis where it belongs—on the learning 
mind. I have always tried to make learning an 
inescapable personal responsibility of the stu- 
dent. The only real education is the education 
a man gives himself. Schools, libraries, labora- 
tories and even teachers are aids, tools—that is 
all. The learning mind in an environment can, 
unaided by teachers, increase its store of knowl- 
edge, change its attitudes, acquire virtues, in 
short, achieve the educational coefficients of 
experience. 

It is true also that the self-active mind can 
be immensely helped in the direction, the quality 
and in the seope of its learning by a teacher, 
even though teachers as well as students may 
be non-conductors of the intellectual life. 
Through the teacher’s knowledge, through his 
insight, through his curiosity, through his inter- 
est in the learning mind, any student may be 
raised to new heights—and let it be said frankly 
—to heights unattainable by the teacher himself. 
The educational stream can rise higher than its 
source, if the teacher is the source. The greatest 
joy of the real teacher is the discovery of eapac- 
ity, the revelation of ability heretofore unsus- 
pected. The progressive development of that 
ability to its height and depth, its breadth and 
width, is the great concern of the teacher, and 
in its achievement is his greatest satisfaction. 

From this point of view, the great quality of 
the teacher is his vieariousness. He is an offer- 
ing on the altar—a sacrifice and immolation for 
the coming generation. His life is offered—with 
many others—as a vicarious offering that men 
may rise on stepping stones, of their dead selves, 
to higher things. 

The strange thing is that, though the work of 
the teacher is one of light, we always, as one 
author says, work in the dark. It is in the dark 
mystery of man’s soul that the teacher’s work 
is done. We help the individual work out his 
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own destiny. We can not communicate or trans- 
fer or give, we can only influence—and only the 
recording angel knows the effects of our work, 
It is consoling that at times, if not always, the 
student senses what is happening. 

The discovery of capacity about which we are 
speaking often is made by the teacher long 
before the student himself is aware of his un- 
mined power or capacity. There come, often in 
such days, trials to the teacher. When the 
teacher makes such a discovery he wants to hold 
the student up to his highest capacity. He re- 
jects slipshod work, he rejects merely passable 
work, even good work. He feels the moral re- 
sponsibility to hold up such a student to his best 
work. He wants the student to be conscious of 
his power as it reveals itself in his work. The 
student is sometimes glad to “get by.” He is 
satisfied—self-satisfied—that he ean “get by” so 
easily. He may even have “credititis”’—a can- 
cerous scholastic malady. He drifts toward a 
degree. For any teacher to permit this to go on 
is a betrayal of trust—the greatest trust in the 
intellectual life of man. 

Looking at the history ef institutions which 
bear the great name of university, which I said 
in introducing President Hutchins the other 
night, are the greatest secular instruments of 
what in Swinburne’s phrase is called the “holy 
spirit of man,” such a failure is tragic. From 
the standpoint of the teacher and the civilization 
the university would serve, the discovery, nurture 
and fruition of capacity—talent, and genius—is 
the greatest opportunity of the university. To 
get lost in processes of degree mongering, to 
become a diploma-mill, is a betrayal of civiliza- 
tion—it is the great social tragedy of intellectual 
life. It is the waste of the most precious of 
human things—human capacity. The teacher 
who gets lost in the mechanism of education is 
also betraying a great trust, for if he does not 
use the mechanisms for the educational purpose, 
he may train and instruct, but he does not teach. 

It is an excellent deseription of education in 
its highest reaches, that is, of the university, that 
it brings together for the transmission of experi- 
ence and impulse the sages of the passing and 
the picked youths of the coming generations. 
Universities can not be built around mediocrities. 
Unless there are within its bounds sages or at 
least near-sages, it is merely a university shell. 
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It is a phantom university infestec by intellee- 
tual Banderlog. Scholarship is to the teachers 
in a real university not eneyelopedie knowledge 
or merely massive learning; it is curiosity seek- 
ing every iota of information, which in the active 
mind is sifted and winnowed until it is trans- 
lated into Truth and Insight. Without such men 
there ean be no university. 

Teaching is a spiritual process. It is not a 
pouring process—of knowledge or anything else 

into the “empty” heads of the students. It is 
not an inseribing process of what the teacher 
thinks, feels or does on a tabula rasa of the 
child’s mind. It is not a transfer process of 
what the teacher thinks, feels or does to the 
receptive child. It is a spiritual process, where, 
as Carlyle says, “mind grows by mysterious con- 
tact with mind” and “thought kindles at the fire 
of thought.” The teacher’s function, using all 
the educational aids, devices, equipment and per- 
sonnel, is to create a special environment in which 
the human mind through its own powers may 
develop. The idea of a garden is expressed in 
the word “kindergarten.” It is a place where 
things grow and develop—human plants and 
human flowers, if you will. It is the growth of 
mind, the growth of love, the growth of virtue 
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that is characteristic of the teaching process, and 
it is with these that the teacher is supremely 
concerned. 

And so I conclude with a passage that I have 
often read in class, emphasizing what a great 
spiritual adventure teaching is: 


If an Agassiz finds pleasure in digging among 
fossils in order that he may interpret the great 
story of prehistoric life; if a Thoreau by Walden 
Pond is delighted with his studies of bugs and 
beetles; if a John Burroughs, on his little patch 
of ground in the valley of the Mohawk, glories in 
his life among the birds and bees; if a Luther Bur- 
bank is enraptured with his work of transforming 
a worthless desert cactus into an edible fruit, or in 
producing sweeter rose or fairer lily; if these and 
other workers, whose names are legion, revel in the 
love of their work—then by what term shall we 
designate the joy that should be the teacher’s who 
works not with mere fossils, nor with bugs or 
beetles, nor with birds, bees or flowers, but with a 
child, who is at once the most complex, the most 
plastic, the most beautiful, the most wonderful of 
God’s creation? Yes, it’s a wonderful thing to be 
a teacher; it’s a great thing to teach school. 


Epwarp A. F1ITzPpatriIcK 
PRESIDENT, MOUNT MARY COLLEGE, 
MILWAUKEE, WISC. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


SUPERFLUOUS AND DETRIMENTAL 
ORGANIZATION 

LonG ago there was the lament, “Of making 
many books there is no end.” At the present 
time the same remark may be made about 
organizations. 

For years teachers and administrators have 
been active in numerous organizations, many of 
which pertain to their occupation. In 1916 
there was organized in Chicago the American 
Federation of Teachers, which ruled at first that 
superintendents and principals were ineligible 
for membership. Later they relented and let 
down the pars for principals. 

The American Federation of Teachers has 
naively believed that it is possible to benefit the 
labor-union organization without assuming any 
of its responsibilities. Few members took pains 
to study the virtues and defects of such groups. 
For instance, the typographical unions during 
the worst of the depression took one day of vaca- 








tion each week so that unemployed members of 
the craft might have a little employment. Mem- 
bers of many well-regulated unions refuse to 
work overtime when fellow members are unem- 
ployed. 

In New York City many young people who 
wished to become teachers found that the union 
was of no assistance in providing work. 
Throughout the United States few teaching 
groups did anything to prevent inereased class 
size which was necessary to maintain salary 
schedules, and to prevent considerable cuts in 
salary. They preached : “Good teachers are hard 
to find, and we are very good.” 

Dr. George S. Counts says that the American 
Federation of Teachers has not been controlled 
by Communists (American Teacher, December 
15, 1939). But in a few large cities teachers 
who had tendencies in this direction made them- 
selves very conspicuous, and found the teachers’ 
unions a happy hunting ground. 
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However, the public was not utterly helpless 
in face of the fact that certain narrow-minded 
instructors were radicals. Twenty years after 
the American Federation of Teachers was organ- 
ized twenty-two states and the District of Colum- 
bia had teachers’ oath laws on their statute 
books. . 

Members of the American Federation are fond 
of discussing the democracy of labor unions. 
This is true in the best types of such organiza- 
tions, but in too many instances such groups 
Freedom of action and 
of discussion are well-nigh non-existent. Unin- 
formed people dreamed that there was freedom 
in Soviet Iiussia, but it is now clearly evident 
that socialist domination of that country has 
returned swiftly to all tyranny of the Czars. 

Now comes Kermit Eby (ScHoot anp So- 
ciETY, December 23, 1939) and tells us, “It is 
our practices which influence public opinion— 
not our protestations—our acts, not our words.” 
Also, “Teachers are in a unique position to 
pattern both by precept and 


are ruled by autocrats. 


change the 
example.” 

For years the American Federation of Teach- 
ers has upheld the right of teachers, male and 
female, to smoke and to indulge in many varie- 
ties of pleasures which thoughtful parents con- 
sider reprehensible. In its official organ the 
group has attempted to defend teachers who 
considered that no church connections were 
necessary in spite of the fact that many parents 
want their children taught to be persons who 
have an active interest in religion. Flying in 
the face of the mores has not helped teachers to 
a more comfortable existence. 

Chicago has long been the hotbed of teacher 
unionization. Frequently labor unions in that 
city must be put through a thorough houseclean- 
ing. Recently there have been thirty-two labor 
sluggings and the police had been able to solve 
only two of them. Men who wish to earry on 
independent lines of business take considerable 
risks. 

Says Howard Vincent O’Brien in The Chicago 
Daily News: 


The individual laboring man and the individual 
employer and the individual citizen are alike in 
having about as much control over their individual 
destinies as a moujik has under Stalin or the Ger- 
man has under Hitler. Underneath its rhetorical 
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window-dressing of ‘‘democracy’’ the great city 
of Chicago is a sordid little collection of totalitarian 
states, rich and ruthless, to which the great ma jor- 
ity of honest, hard-working, law-abiding people pay 
tribute in money and, if circumstances require it, 
in blood. We don’t need to be so smug about the 
terror abroad. We have one right here. 


If Mr. Eby is correct, the example of union- 
ized teachers ought to be a factor in the situation, 

With the arrival of the American Federation 
of Teachers, educational organization began to 
emphasize the importance of material benefits, 
Salary was all-important, regardless of class 
size. In Ohio, when it was evident that returns 
from taxes would be insufficient, teachers thought 
that the formation of teachers’ unions would 
remedy the situation. It usually has had just 
the opposite effect. Exasperated citizens can not 
be forced to inerease their tax levies for teachers 
who ean see only their personal side of financial 
and social questions. 

Incidentally, the building trades have empha- 
sized high wages per hour to the detriment of 
society in general. The Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law has been invoked against their practices, 
despite every effort of the national government 
to make conditions as favorable as possible for 
organized labor. The American Medical Asso- 
ciation has sueeumbed to materialism to such an 
extent that millions of people can afford no care 
in time of illness. 

Should organization of the labor-union type 
preponderate among educators many communi- 
ties may feel that it is impossible to maintain 
public schools. Meanwhile teachers are no bet- 
ter off than before the existence of the American 
Federation of Teachers, and in too many states 
they have lost much of their freedom. 

Other organizations can accomplish everything 
good achieved by the teachers’ union, and even- 
tually teachers’ oaths may be forgotten. Teach- 
ers can not avoid being an example, despite the 
overwhelming influence of the motion picture. 
Society demands certain things of teachers, min- 
isters and editors, and if these requirements are 
too irksome, many other means of livelihood 
exist in this nation of unlimited resources in 
land. For the welfare of education in the United 
States the American Federation of Teachers 
should immediately disband. 

CAROLINE BENGTSON 

HASTINGS, NEBR. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


BUILDING EDUCATIONAL FOUN- 
DATIONS 

Leviathan. By R. M. MaclIver. 
Louisiana State University Press. 

Home-School-Community Relations. 
ram A. YEAGER. Pp. xii + 522. 
of Pittsburgh Book Store. 

Rural Community Orgamzation. By 
SanpeRSON and Ropert A. Po.son. 

148. John Wiley and Sons. $3.00. 

The Church and Adult Education. By BERNARD 
. MeLann. Pp. viit+t114. American Associa- 
tion for Adult Edueation. $1.00. 

To the old leviathan—the sovereign state, as 
conceived by Hobbes three centuries ago—men 
did and must surrender their all upon earth. 
But now two leviathans contend for supremacy 
in the modern world—dictatorship and demoe- 
racy. So thinks Dr. MacIver, head of the depart- 
ment of sociology, Columbia University. 

In this book, based on three lectures delivered 

of all places!—in Louisiana State University, 

Professor Maclver dispassionately analyzes the 

claims of the modern Jeviathan—for that will be 


Pp. ix + 182. 
$2.00. 
By WIL- 


University 


DwIGnhT 
Pp. ix 


the surviving giant which can solve the perma- 
nent problems of government. 

The full title of the little book is: “Leviathan 

and the People.” In modern Europe “the 
fury of Leviathan against Leviathan .. . has 
turned into nothing but the blood and the tears 
of the people.” And further, “. . . apart from 
all other considerations, the only sane solution 
of the problems that face modern states is one 
built on the ground ... of an international 
order.” 

The book consists of two parts—‘The Oppos- 
ing Principles”; and “Commentary.” In depth 
of reflective thought and in lucid style it is a 
worthy suecessor to Hobbes’ famous essay. 


Proressor YEAGER’S large book “is based upon 
a philosophy of education made socially signifi- 
caut to childhood.” It is chiefly and richly de- 
seriptive of agencies and processes, often still in 
only naseent stages of development, which bring 
home, school and (especially neighborhood) eom- 
munity into usefully functional relationships. It 
is a well-eonstrueted book, with chapter bibliog- 
raphies, chapter lists of questions and problems 
and a very full appendix. 

Like many other present-day educators, Dr. 





Yeager tends to attribute almost utopian poten- 
tialities to “As the 
process proceeds, the influence and character of 


“education.” edueational 
the publie school enterprise tends to mold society 
the face of the 


deeper economic, political and genetie forces 


as it is molded in turn.” In 


operative in the modern world, that is certainly 
an over-simplified and over-rationalized postu- 
late. 

Or again, “This text then recognizes the total 
edueational and social pattern of living present 
in any community.” But it is “patterns” rather 
than a “pattern” which the technological, racial, 
sumptuary, religious, coterie-forming and other 
complex forces and conditions of modern life 
tend to produce. Even the drastie controls of 
arbitrary dictatorships ean in all probability 
fuse these into only highly unstable and tem- 
porary uniformities of so-called “pattern.” 


“RuRAL COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION,” likewise, 
strives with a slow-action camera to get a realis- 
tie picture of rapidly flowing currents of social 
changes. 

In spite of much wishful thinking and in- 
numerable idealistic proposals and programs, the 
“organized rural community” tends increasingly 
to become an elusive will-o’-the-wisp, primarily 
because of evolving and specializing conditions 
of economic production and distribution. In 
our day the automobile may well be taken, if 
not as the central agency, at least as the most 
conspicuous symbol, of such specializations and 
evolutions. 

This is not to say that Drs. Sanderson and 
Polson have not given educators and social work- 
ers a well-organized and useful book. With its 
up-to-date bibliographies and, even more, its 
amply documented “case studies,” it is a worthy 
successor to the several books on the same gen- 
eral subject produced during the third decade 
of our century. 

The authors have fully accepted the necessity 
that so-called rural organization must now in- 
evitably inelude village centers. Unfortunately, 
in large proportions of the more productive and 
intensively farmed areas of the United States, 
the old-type village—of from 100 to 300 in- 
habitants—is itself becoming more and more 
defunctionalized through the growth of ineor- 
porated small cities which have been made easily 
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accessible because of good roads, automobiles, 
buses and delivery trucks. Hence, future scien- 
tific studies should give inereased attention to the 
irresistible changes of conditions of organization 
of rural dwellers due to such topographical diver- 
gencies as those of California, eastern Texas, 
Missouri and Oregon on the one hand, and those 
of rural New York, New England and Nevada 
on the other. 


Dr. MELAND has produced a serviceable little 
handbook especially for the use of the voluntary 
- workers in church organizations. In several re- 
spects churches, and particularly those of the 
United States, had been evolving agencies for 
the purposive education of classes of adults 
long before the ideal of “adult education” had 
achieved its present vogue. 

Especially suggestive in Dr. Meland’s book 
is the section entitled “Glimpses of Present 
Scenes” (of adult educational practices in 
churches). But perhaps of more interest to the 
student of educational sociology are the two 
topics of the third section, “Towards Standards” 
and “A Basie Issue in Adult Education.” 

Davip SNEDDEN 

PaLo ALTO, CALIF. 


THREE BOOKS ON SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

The Public Secondary School. 
Espy. xii+596 pp. Boston: 
Mifflin Company, 1939. 

The Secondary School. By CHar.tEs W. ODELL. 
viii + 606 pp. Champaign, Illinois: The Gar- 
rard Press, 1939. 

Reorganizing Secondary Education. By V. T. 
THAYER, CAROLINE B. Zacury and Rutu Ko- 
TINSKY. xvi+483 pp. New York: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company, 1939. 

WHEN three substantial books of about the 
same title, size, price and color (red) are offered 
to the profession in one year, comparisons are 
naturally in order. 

The first two (Espy and Odell) are quite 
obviously text-books for the rather well stand- 
ardized and widely prevalent course in secon- 
dary education. The third, if used for such a 
course, would make as much of a change in the 
standardized course in secondary education as 
the Progressive Education Association’s eduea- 
tional program would make in our schools if 
it were substituted im toto for the traditional 


By HeErsert G. 
Houghton 
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curriculum. In other words, it is either not 4 
text for the secondary education course or j; 
is a text for a radically reorganized course jy 
this subject. 

The first two contain the customary treat. 
ments of the secondary school’s origins, fune. 
tions, relationships and curriculum problems, 
Espy gives about one third to general problems 
and two thirds to curriculum, organized by sub- 
ject fields. Odell gives about one third to cur. 
riculum and two thirds to general problems, 
The Odell outline is more like the standard out- 
line laid down by Alexander Inglis, although 
both authors have introduced many new and 
strictly modern elements. The third book 
simply doesn’t fit into this pattern. It is a 
treatment of secondary education from a new 
angle, from the ground up. We find little of 
the Latin grammar school, academy, early high 
school, schools of other countries, articulation 
and subject objectives. Instead we find a re- 
examination of the secondary school in the light 
of sociological and psychological needs of 
youth. The chapter titles are more similar to 
those of the mental hygiene books than to those 
of the usual secondary education texts. 

Ranked in the order of departure from the 
previous basic books on secondary education, 
they would fall as follows: Odell least depar- 
ture, Espy next, Thayer distinctly different. 

In educational viewpoints or philosophies, 
comparisons are always subject to correction, 
but to this reviewer it would seem that Odell 
is interested in giving secondary teachers a 
rather concrete, tangible, specific, definite and 
practical body of advice or suggestions on how 
to carry on a sound and sane program in the 
regular every-day standard American high 
school. Espy seems to be a bit more concerned 
with re-making the inner nature of the curricu- 
lum by means of a critical and thorough 
modernization but without a_ revolutionary 
overhauling. Thayer, however, is concerned 
with the fundamental blueprints for a com- 
pletely new institution which may some day be 
established on the prineiples and philosophies 
of the Progressive Education Association. 

Odell and Espy have worked as individual 
scholars and teachers, and worked apparently 
from the viewpoint of professors who have col- 
lege students before them. Thayer and his 
co-authors, however, have worked as a col- 
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:oe of the Progressive Edueation Associa- 
on, especially authorized to “see visions and 
ioam dreams” in the hope of bringing in the 


new day. 
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Each has done well the task undertaken. 
C. C. CRAWFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


STUDENTS’ RATINGS OF QUALITIES 
CONSIDERED DESIRABLE IN 
COLLEGE PROFESSORS 


WuHaTeveR diagnosis one may make of his 
stereotype of a eollege professor, it is at once 
evident that there is no lack of definite opinions 
on the various ills from which the patient suffers. 


The average faculty member has been depicted! 


as deficient in personality, sympathy, devotion 
to youth and learning.’ He fails to face his 
responsibilities to society and students.? His 
annoying habits sueh as rambling in lectures and 
“riding” victims in his elasses have caused rather 
prevalent discomfort. On the other hand, the 
professor is not without apologists, and the 
opposite point of view is that there is no sub- 
stantial basis for the assumed relative inferiority 
of college teaching. Some of the trouble must 
he charged to the mediocrity of the typical under- 
graduate.* In the face of such observations the 
observer with a psychoanalytic flair is tempted 
to ponder on the implications of emotionally 
ambivalent reactions. The objectively minded 
teacher, however, recognizes the continual need 
for careful appraisals of his efforts. He also 
looks for evidence serviceable in the clarification 
of his objectives. 

Though one may reserve an opinion on the 
quality of college teaching, the fact remains that 
the professor himself has not entirely avoided 
serious consideration of the main responsibility 
of his profession. He has even undertaken a 
comprehensive investigation of college and uni- 
versity teaching as a project of professional 
cooperative endeavor.> It is not surprising that 
Ps: H. Brannon, ScHooL AND Society, 47: 576- 
577, 1938, 

2H. L. Dodge, Jour. of Higher Education, 3: 
481-486 and 517-518, 1932. 

J. E. Moore, Jour. of Abnormal and Social Psy- 
chol., 32: 368-375, 1937. 
ane B. Munro, Jour. of Higher Ed., 3: 459-463, 
Report of the committee on college and univer- 


sity teaching, Bulletin, of the American Association 
of University Professors, 19, No. 5, Section II, 1933. 





the college administrator, concerned with foster- 
ing the cultural efficiency of his institution, has 
supplied an incentive for this effort through his 
search for the characteristies of an effective col- 
lege.® 

A primary difficulty in any attempt generally 
to promote effective teaching is that there are at 
present no saisfactory measures of the quality 
of college instruction.’ The aims of teaching 
are diverse, and even when there is agreement 
as to ends, the criteria for estimating achieve- 
ment are often not easy to render objective. In 
spite of this, more or less definite opinions do 
exist, and information on these opinions should 
be helpful providing it is used judiciously. 

There have been various attempts to formulate 
lists of traits or qualities conducive to superior 
teaching. A committee of the American Council 
on Education, for example, composed a catalog 
of 12 practices of an effective college teacher.® 
Breed reported a study in which a group of 
faculty members and students prepared a series 
of qualities desirable in instructors.? Average 
ranks were computed for these qualities on the 
basis of returns from a section of the faculty. 
Reed’s extensive study of the “Effective and 
Ineffective College Teacher” included an analysis 
of major qualifications most generally sought by 
college administrators in selecting faculty mem- 
This study also involved evaluations of 
Reed’s pro- 


bers.!° 
teaching efficiency after induction. 
cedure was to ask administrators to indicate their 
opinions on specially prepared check lists. 
While there is a lack of adequate evidence as 
to the correlations between expressed 


6R. L. Kelly, ‘‘The Effective College,’’ New 
York: Association of American Colleges, 1928. 

7E. H. Wilkins, Educational Record, 14: 500- 
506, 1933. 

8 Report by a committee of the American Council 
on Education, Educational Record, 9, No. 2, 96-99, 
1928. 

9 F. S. Breed, ‘‘A Guide for College Teaching,’’ 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 24: 82-87, 1926. 

10A, Y. Reed, ‘‘The Effective and Ineffective 
College Teacher.’’ New York: American Book Co., 
1935. 
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opinions and the actual practices to which the 
implied attitudes are supposedly conducive, no 
one will deny that a well-attested consensus has 
determining power. 

The present study aimed to secure an indica- 
tion of students’ judgments on qualities consid- 
ered desirable by them in college professors. 
The preliminary experiment resembled an in- 
vestigation undertaken by Clinton,'! who in- 
structed a group of college students to enumerate 
qualities which they desired in their instructors. 
The students were free to make their lists with- 
out suggestions on the questionnaire. In the 
present investigation 61 undergraduates received 
the following instructions: “Make a list of five 
traits or qualities which you regard as most 
desirable in a college professor. Arrange the 
list in the order of importance, giving the most 
desirable quality first.” 

Classification of the various qualities appear- 
ing on the lists was difficult because of the wide 
range of terms employed. In spite of the at- 
tempt to formulate adequate categories, and in 
spite of the submission of doubtful items to two 
judges, this phase of the research was necessarily 
highly subjective for about ten per cent. of the 
data. A summary of the results appears in 
Table I. 

TABLE I 


QUALITIES LISTED BY 61 STUDENTS AS BEING MOST 
DESIRABLE IN COLLEGE PROFESSORS 
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Fre- Fre- 
Quality quency Quality quency 
1. Interest in stu- 11. Well-organized 
ee, ES 37 material ; 
2. POURS . 2006 28 12, Interesting 
3. Pleasing  per- presentation 
ponality .... 27 of material. 11 
4. Hamer 2... 20 18. Appearance .. 10 
5. Mastery of sub- 14. Helpfulness .. 8 
Sree 18 15. Sincerity .... 
6. Good voice ... 17 16. Wide range of 
7. Tolerance .... 14 information . 7 
8. Clearness .... 13 17. Enthusiasm .. 6 
9. Effective teach- 18. Keenness of in- 
BE ee wees 1 tellect ..... 6 
MONO os05 ceen 12 19. Miscellaneous. 38 





The six qualities appearing highest on Clin- 
ton’s list are: thorough knowledge of subject- 
matter, pleasing personality, neatness in appear- 
ance and in work, fairness to all students, kind 
and sympathetic with all students, and keen 


sense of humor. In spite of the differences in 


11R. J. Clinton, SCHOOL AND Society, 32: 702, 
1930. 
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terms applied to the categories, there is a sub. 
stantial resemblance to the characteristics having 
the highest frequencies in Table I. 

While these enumerations give some indication 
of qualities which students think of as important 
in their instructors, the question may be raised 
as to the extent to which the relative importance 
of the qualities may be inferred. Furthermore, 
the inelusion of blanket characteristics such as 
“pleasing personality” and “effective teaching” 
makes the lists difficult of interpretation. 

In order to reduce the ambiguities involved in 
the preliminary experiment, an extension of the 
study was planned. This involved the prepara- 
tion of a check list of 19 qualities, 16 of which 
were taken from those appearing in Table I. 
The three additional categories were: ability to 
direet discussion, accomplishment in research, 
and reputation as a scholar. Of these additions 
the first appeared but once in the original com- 
pilations; the second and third did not appear 
on any of the lists. These categories were 
included because of their obvious significance 
for pedagogy and their importance in the light 
of the professor’s concern with scholarly pur- 
suits. The mimeographed sheets contained these 
directions : 

“The following is a list of traits that have 
been considered desirable in college professors. 
Please estimate what you believe to be the value 
of each on a 0 to 10 basis. Thus, if you are 
certain that the trait is of the highest importance 
in a professor, rate it 10. On the other hand, 
if you regard it as having no consequence, rate 
it 0. Estimate intermediate degrees of value 
between 0 and 10.” The qualities, arranged in 
a column immediately beneath the instructions, 
appeared in the following order: helpfulness, 
keenness of intellect, enthusiasm, ability to 
direct discussion, wide range of information, 
well-organized material, good appearanee, fair- 
ness, mastery of subject, good voice, accomplish- 
ment in research, tolerance, reputation as 2 
scholar, sense of humor, interesting presentation 
of material, poise, interest in students, clearness 
of exposition, sincerity. Again one may raise 
the question of terminology, and the likelihood 
of different meanings being attached to the same 
categories. It is possible that definitions shoul¢ 
have accompanied the terms though such a need 
was not indicated by the subjects. The 507 
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students who took part in the experiment were 
told to indicate their 
names. These subjects were distributed in the 
<ehools of two institutions: 137 men in the eol- 
lece of liberal arts of Tufts, 71 women in the 
Jackson College division of Tufts, 102 men in 
the engineering school of Tufts, 97 men in the 
division of arts and sciences of the University 
of Conneetieut, and 100 women in the division of 
arts and seiences of the University of Connecti- 


sex, but not to give their 


cut. 

The averages computed for the series of quali- 
ties were surprisingly similar for the various 
groups, though the women tended, in general, 
to give somewhat higher ratings than the men. 
In view of these facts, Table II has been pre- 


TABLE II 


S7TUuDENTS’ RATINGS OF 19 QUALITIES CONSIDERED 
DESIRABLE IN COLLEGE PROFESSORS* 


Standard scores 





Quality Group means ‘ion Wee 

1. FPeirRe@® cccccossess 9.19 + .05 56.74 56.42 
2. Mastery of subject... 9.00+.05 56.34 55.10 

38. Interesting presenta- 
tion of material.... 8.95+.04 55.81 55.67 

4. Well-organized mate- 
WISE aces Cereriees 8.90 + .05 55.77 55.24 

5. Clearness of exposi- 
Gece aacohues es 8.80 + .05 55.63 54.40 

6. Interest in students. . 
7%. Helpfginess. ...5<2 8.31 + .06 53.37 53.77 
8. Ability to direct dis- 8.29+ .06 53.73 52.77 
(CUMER: Cccicue ec wiear 8.05 + .06 52.65 §2.34 
A 2 re 8.04 + .07 52.77 51.96 
10. Keenness of intellect. 7.85 + .06 52.66 50.05 
Tl, HmthGMaem 236 sc <cc 7.62 + .06 50.80 51.41 


2. Wide range of infor- 


WIGGIOM: 66 dew eves 7.48 + .07 50.38 50.73 
13. Sense of humor ..... 7.14+ .07 48.96 49.96 
; Good VOlee oc cksccs 7.00 + .07 48.74 48.85 
1b.. TOTAMER  oscccecs ce 6.85 + .07 48.46 47.83 
2 saree ; 5.84 + .08 43.31 47.53 
17. Good appearance — . 5.02 + .09 41.22 42.66 
18. Accomplishment in re- 
Te -. 390+ .09 37.23 38.56 
19. Reputation as a 
SURGE oi ccccsicws 3.22 + .09 35.42 34.77 





* Ratings were made on a 0 to 10 scale by a group 
of 507 undergraduates consisting of 336 men and 171 
women. The standard scores were computed on the 
basis of a mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 10. 
pared as a summary of the essential results. As 
a basis for evaluating in some degree the ampli- 
tudes of the sex differences between the 171 
women and the 336 men, standard scores were 
determined according to Hull’s formula.!? Since 
the distributions were skewed by the preponder- 
ance of high ratings, this procedure suffers 
somewhat in validity. It does, however, give 


some indication of the directions of the differ- 


‘“Aptitude Testing.’’ 
1928. 


2C. L. Hull, 
World Book Co., p. 397. 


Yonkers: 
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ences, the more important of which are: poise, 
intellect, 
rated 
higher by women; accomplishment in research, 
rated higher by 
rated higher by men; and clearness of exposition, 
rated higher by men. 
data for the group are that students are very 
much concerned with pedagogical competence, 
and above all they wish to be treated fairly. 
Such niceties as poise and appearance are of 
secondary concern. 

The question may be raised as to the relation- 
ship between the data of the two parts of the 
The correlation between the rank 


rated higher by women; keenness of 


rated higher by men; good appearance, 
subject, 


women; mastery of 


The implications of the 


experiment. 
orders of the sixteen items common to Tables I 
and IT is .25= .17. While the number of cases 
in the preliminary study 
small, there is justification for the assumption 
that the frequency with which subjects may list 
qualities which they regard as important is no 
guarantee of the relative importance attached to 
these qualities when they appear on a check list. 

The two items that fared most poorly in the 
series of qualities are reputation as a scholar 
and accomplishment in research. 
their broad implications, these items merit spe- 
cial consideration. For both the men and the 
women the mode of the ratings 
as a scholar was 0. For the men the mode of 
the ratings of accomplishment in research was 0; 
for the women it was 5. In view of the general 
pattern of the sex differences in the ratings, the 
slightly more charitable attitude of the women 
toward accomplishment in research is difficult 
to explain. To one group of students the experi- 
menter addressed this question: “What are the 
reasons for your low ratings of accomplishment 
The 


was comparatively 


Beeause of 


of reputation 


in research and reputation as a scholar?” 
typical answer was: “The research man and the 
scholar tend to be poor teachers.” These stu- 
dents, furthermore, gave illustrations from their 
experiences to support their contention. There 
san be no doubt that as far as the average under- 
graduate is concerned, some type of negative 
conditioning has engendered disapproval of the 
trappings of The 
question may well arise as to the possibility of 
such attitudes being a product of undergraduate 
immaturity. Whether this query may be an- 
swered in the affirmative or not, the preference 


conventional scholarship. 
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for pedagogical competence to professional 
prestige and productivity appears not to be 
limited to college students. This was shown by 
Reed’s study to which we have already made 
reference.!* Her analysis of replies given by 
administrators in 406 institutions to a question- 
naire indicated that established reputation and 
research were among the less essential qualifica- 
tions considered in employing college teachers. 
These administrators also rated research as being 
of comparatively small consequence in evaluat- 
ing teaching efficiency after induction. What- 
ever evaluation one may make of these opinions, 
there are ample facts to show that the effort of 
scholarly production may not be neglected with 
impunity. The various fields of knowledge can 
rise no higher than the level of erudite contri- 
butions. Accomplishment in research and estab- 
lished reputation stand as tangible evidence of 
professional progress. Research gives prestige 
to an institution. It is interesting to note the 
evidence that the two most important items for 
the evaluation of college faculties from the stand- 
point of accrediting techniques are publications 
and attendance at the conventions of learned 
societies.'* It is not necessary to labor this point 
for the values are axiomatic. Even the critic 
does not deny the worth of scholarly contribu- 
tions; he does complain, however, that there are 
many devotees of research who neglect the job 
of teaching for which they have been hired. 
The evidence clearly implies the double obli- 
gation of effective teaching and scholarly produc- 
tion. That these ends are possible of simul- 
taneous attainment is shown by the fact that 
great scholars may also be great teachers.'> For 
such men research imparts vigor to teaching. 
The results of the present experiment suggest 
that from the standpoint of students some of the 
more important requisites of successful teaching 
are simple and obvious. A mastery of the sub- 
ject to be taught, careful attention to its presen- 
tation, and an honest regard for the interests of 
students are not unreasonable requirements. The 
data even give some measure of reassurance 
where there is a lack of humor, elocution, poise 
and appearance, for the students appear to 


13 A, Y. Reed, op. cit. 

14M. E. Haggerty, Psychological Bulletin, 33: 
725-726, 1936. 

15 W. C. Bagley, Educational Administration and 
Supervision, 22: 427-437, 1936. 
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regard these as being among the lesser assets of 
their teachers. 
W. A. Bousrietp 
UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT, 
Storrs, Conn. 
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ApAM, T. R. Motion Pictures in Adult Education, 
Pp. v+94. New York: American Association 
for Adult Education. 1940. $0.75. 

Including chapters on “A Practical Approach,” “Cen- 
sorship and Monopoly,” “Educational Appetizers,” 
“An Instrument of Mass Education.” 

Annual Report of the Assistant Superintendents of 
Schools of the City of New York. (Revised as of 
1938-1939.) Pp. 145. Illustrated. New York 
City Board of Education. 

This includes discussions of ‘In-service Training of 
Teachers,” “Experimentation in the Public Schools” 
and “Character Education.” 

Annual Report of the Board of Education of Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. (For the school year ending 
June 30, 1939.) Pp. 39. 

The latest of the series of especially helpful reports 
made under the superintendency of Ira T. Chapman. 

Cote, ARTHUR C. A Hundred Years of Mount 
Holyoke College. Pp. iv+426. Illustrated. Yale 
University Press. 1940. $4.00. 

A history of Mount Holyoke College from the time it 
was founded by Mary Lyon in 1837 to September, 
1937, when Roswell G. Ham became its president. 
In reading of the growth of this institution one keeps 
step with the gradual changes in social, religious and 
educational trends that were occurring everywhere in 
a period notable for changes in the status of women. 


SHIELDS, H. G., and W. HARMON WILSON. Con- 
sumer Economic Problems. Pp. x+767. Illus- 
trated. Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing 
Company. 1940. $1.88. 


Designed for either (a) a comprehensive course in 
consumer education, or (b) a course that is a part of 
a school-wide program, with sufficient material for a 
full year of work. 

The Superintendent of Schools and His Work. 

(Final report of the Committee on Certification of 
Superintendents of Schools.) Pp. 48. American 
Association of School Administrators. Published 
by the NEA, Washington: 1940. $0.25. 
A report of a survey summarizing twenty-six case 
studies of superintendents of schools selected from 
communities ranging from 4,000 to 200,000 in popu- 
lation. The final section, conclusions and recom- 
mendations, presents the general point of view of 
the Committee on Certification of Superintendents of 
Schools. It is an extension of the provisional recom- 
mendations presented in the 1939 report. 

Thirty-Fourth Annual Report of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching. Pp. 
207. New York: The Carnegie Foundation. 
1940. (F ree.) 

Report of the president for the year ended June 30, 
1939. To be summarized in a later number of SCHOOL 
AND SOCIETY. 

VAN DER Luat, M. J. A. Un Profil Psychomoteur. 
Pp. 126. Paris: Aubier. 1939. 

An experimental study of the development of manual 
dexterity in children, with a comprehensive survey of 


preceding investigations. 
Wiison, Louts R. (Editor). The Practice of Book 
University of Chicago 


Selection. Pp. xii+ 368. 
Press. 1940. $2.50. 
Papers presented before the library institute at the 
University of Chicago, July 31 to August 13, 1939. 
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